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Three Distinctive Texts 





SMITH - McMURRY 

LANGUAGE SERIES 

(Not a revision—entirely new) 
By 


C. ALPHONSO SMITH 
Lipa B. McMurry 


Dre. M. R. Trasue, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, has 
prepared a series of tests (scientific but practical) to measure the 
teaching results in classes using the Smith-McMurry Language Series. 
You will find them in the Manual now in press. There are twenty- 
six tests based on the lessons in the series, with full directions for 
giving them and comparing the progress of pupils and classes. 

Did you ever hear of a “charming” grammar? There is just one. 
It is written in Dr. Alphonso Smith’s inimitable style, and you'll read 
it through for the sheer love of reading. 





ESSENTIAL 
WORDS 
By 
E. L. BatLey 





A Modern Two-Book Speller 


This text is largely the outcome of an exhaustive study by a well- 
known teacher of the results of the hundred or more scientific investi- 
gations of the Spelling Problem made in America in the last 15 years. 

The vocabulary is composed mainly of the Ayre’s List and the 
Jones’ List, both of which are recognized as scientifically accurate 
and complete. 

An especially strong feature is the system of reviews timed by 
the Thorndike Writing Scale. 








CHILD’S 
WORLD READERS 
By 


SarRAH WITHERS 
Hetty S. Browne 
W. K. Tate 








A Phenomenal Record 


The Child’s World Readers are now in use under terms of 
adoption and contract in ten states of the South as well as in a 
number of cities and towns. 

The states of Mississippi and Alabama and the cities of New York 
and Washington, D. C., have within the past school year adopted 
these texts. 


If you would like to see a Primer that is both fascinating to the 
pupil and satisfying to the teacher—a Primer with real pictures in it— 
pictures that were made by an artist and not by a “carpenter”—you 
should send for a copy of the Child’s World Primer (60c postpaid). 





JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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COSTUMES ATTUNED TO 
A SEASON OF SPLENDOR 


DESTINED for every function of an ab- 
sorbing social season, Kaufmann costumes 
compass the mode’s most fascinating pre- 
dilections. Scintillant in shades either 
bright or sober, distinctive in their indi- 
viduality, unimpeachable in their quality, 
are modes for miss and matron. Here you 
may select your winter wardrobe truly con- 
fident of that dignity and suitability you 


desire. 


Suits Coats Wraps Frocks 
Millinery Furs Sports Apparel 


Lingerie —_ Accessories 








WELCOME 
To 
RICHMOND 


AS in previous years, 
The Kaufmann Store 
again extends to those 
who will attend the Vir- 
ginia Educational Con- 
ference a cordial invi- 
tation to visit this estab- 


lishment. 


Customarily, the service 
features of The Kauf- 
mann Store will be at 


your free disposal. 




















STORE 


Broad Street at Fourth 


Richmond, Va. 


Orders by Post Given Prompt, Personal Attention 
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WELCOME! Public School Teachers 


Attending the Virginia State 
Teachers’ Convention 


“Virginia’s 
Most Popular 
Millinery Store” 


INVITES YOU 


To See the Wonderful Display of the Very 
Newest Winter Fashions in Millinery. A More 
Comprehensive Collection Cannot Be Found 
Elsewhere in the State. 


Writing Desk, Stationery and Parcel Check Service 
Especially Arranged for Your Convenience. 


JONAS INVITES YOU! 
ONE FIFTEEN EAST BROAD STREET 
ALSO—Fur Chokers, Scarfs, Capes and Neckpieces. 




































QUALITY LUGGAGE 


Lends Distinction 


Rountree Trunks, Bags and Leather Goods are 
the result of forty years’ experience. 


We can meet your requirements for the long 
or short trip with the latest in 


WARDROBE or DRESS TRUNKS 
TRAVELLING BAGS SUIT CASES 
OVER-NIGHT CASES and POCKET BOOKS 








Factory to You 


ROUNTREE CORPORATION 


111-113-115 West Broad Street - Richmond, Virginia 
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Smart! 


New Suits $45.° 


With becoming choker 
collars of mole, nutria, 
or Australian opossum, 
in soft velours and 
yalama. Suits of Mosby 
quality in every respect. 


J -B-MOSBY & CO. 


Broad Street at Jefferson 





Teachers 


You are most cordially 
invited to make our store 
your headquarters while 
in Richmond. 





Hunter & Co., Inc. 


Booksellers :: Stationers 


Engravers 























MRS. 


CAFETERIA 
“The Foods the thing" 


Good food 
like good friends 


will sustain you 


805 East Grace Street 


RICHMOND 
VA. 
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TAILORED SUITS 
STREET DRESSES 
EVENING GOWNS 
WRAPS 
FURS 











Also of 





FABRICS AND ACCESSORIES FOR WOMEN, 
YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS 







The Exhibit will, we are sure, impress you as 





being the most worthy ever shown in this com- 





munity, and one which offers the combined ad- 





vantage of greater selection and superior values. 






Such an occasion, we believe, will more than 





ever prove this to be “The Shopping Center” not 





only of Richmond, but all Virginia. 





While in Richmond make it a point 
to visit Miller & Rhoads. 











An Invitation from 


“The Shopping Center” 


To Inspect Their Complete Lines of 


Fall and Winter 
FASHIONS 


It is with pleasure in the success our efforts have 
met in the gathering of this complete presentation, 
that we cordially invite you and your friends while 
in Richmond, to avail of the opportunity to enjoy 
the results of our careful planning. Selected with 
discrimination, at the latest moment from the very 
best sources, is this assembly of women’s and 


misses’ Apparel 


SHOES 


MILLINERY 
BLOUSES, SKIRTS 


UNDERTHINGS 








DELEGATES 


TO THE 


Virginia Educational Conference 


WE INVITE YOU 


Our beautiful store and displays of mer- 
chandise alone are well worth the time it 
will take to see them. The many service 
features, designed with the view of making 
visitors comfortable while resting or shop- 
ping, are yours to enjoy. 


Feel free to visit the store as often as pos- 
sible, and do not hesitate to command us. 


Again we say WELCOME! 
MILLER & RHOADS 
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Virginia State Department of Education 


By the Editor, Virginia Journal of Education 


General Organization Altogether the State Department has a staff of 

Undue concern for past achievement with con- twenty-three, consisting of the Superintendent of 
sequent modest emphasis upon present achieve- Public Instruction, the Secretary of the State 
Board of Education, the 
Auditor, Assistant Audi- 
tor, eight departmental 
supervisors, the Director 
of the Teachers’ Bureau, 
nine stenographers, and a 


ment has sometimes given 
the South faulty perspec- 
tive. This habit of look- 
ing backward narrows the 
range of attention for the 
present. While Virginia 
lacks educationally, it is 
doubtful whether she re- 
ceives due credit for ac- 
tual accomplishments. 
Thus, not knowing what 
we have, we lack courage 
for the next steps. More 
often must we lay aside 
modesty and talk with the 
rest of the States. This 
will advance us in our 
own State as well as in 
the nation. 

The Virginia State De- 
partment of Education 
has in recent years grown 
in size and _ function. 
Many engaged in educa- 
ion professionally and 





shipping clerk. 
Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 
Harris Hart became 
Superintendent of Public 
Instruction on February 
1, 1918, coming to this 
office from the superin- 
tendency of the Roanoke 
city schools. Trained at 
Richmond College, at 
Harvard and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, supple- 
mented by foreign travel, 
with experience in ele- 
mentary and high schools 
both as teacher and prin- 
cipal, and in service as 
a member of the State 
most patrons of the Board of Examiners and 
schools in the State know Phiie ca Passer NT of the State 
practically nothing about HARRIS HART Board of Education, Mr. 
hese significant changes. Superintendent of Public Instruction Hart entered at once upon 
onsequently the writer prevailed upon the State the work of State Superintendent progressively. 
Department to furnish material for this presenta- As President of the State Board of Education 
tion. Here again modesty stood in the way; the and head of the State Department of Education 
Vepartment yielded data and photographs only he has been enabled to serve education in Vir- 
upon earnest and repeated solicitation. ginia constructively. Space here does not permit 
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telling the story of important school legislation, 
increased funds for education, the expanded State 
State 


reports and bulletins, 


Department, extended supervision, im- 
proved school statistics, 
simplified method of certificating teachers, and 
increased emphasis upon training teachers in 
service through summer sessions in the State 1n- 


summer high 


special 


stitutions and through 


school instruction. 








EDUCATION 





he keeps books, audits the accounts, makes statis- 
tical and financial reports, and issues all war- 
rents and checks for money disbursed through 
the Department. 

In 1919 Harry H. Foster was added to the 
Department staff as Assistant Auditor. After 
graduating from high school and business col- 
lege, he did court reporting, worked for a law 
firm, and taught business classes in high school 
for a number of years. 





Secretary State Board 
of Education 


J. N. Hillman, Secre- 
tary of the State Board 
of Education, has been 
a member of the de 
partment since 1916. He 
received both the A. B. 
and A. M. degrees from 
the College of William 
later 





and Mary and 
studied at Harvard; 
after teaching in rural 
elementary schools, he 
served as principal ot! 
Williamsburg High 


School for four sessions, 





He has had nine years’ 
experience in the work 
he is now doing. 


Supervisor of Teacher- 
Training 


Elizabeth 
Gregg, well known in 


Rachel 


Virginia as member of 
the department of edu- 
cation and director of 
school at 
the Harrisonburg State 
Normal School, has for 
two years supervised 
teacher-training for the 
State and headed the 


the training 


instructor at William State certification de- 
and Mary for three ses partment. She _was 
sions, and superintend- educated at Stetson Uni- 
ent of Wise County versity and Teachers 
schools for seven and College, Columbia Uni- 
one-half years. In addi versity. From Colum- 
tion to duties with the bia she received both 
State Board of Educa- the B. S. and A. M. 
tion, Mr. Hillman  per- aces ou Poster CETees. Miss Grey 
forms important mana- J. N. HILLMAN . has done noteworthy 
gerial, clerical, and edi- Secretary, State Board of Education educational work out- 


torial duties in the State 

Department. He stands next to the State Super- 
intendent in rank; many important routine de- 
tails fall to him. 


Auditor and Assistant Auditor 


John Crosby, Auditor-Statistician, entered the 
State Department about four years ago. Trained 
for business and finance, he has held responsible 
posts with corporations, and with county and 
Federal government. In the State Department 








side of Virginia also. 
Here more than 6,000 teachers’ certificates pass 
Her duties call her 
to various schools of the State and institutes 
for teachers. 


through her hands yearly. 


Supervisor of Home Economics Education 


This is one of the newer departments of su- 
pervision in Virginia. To it Ora Hart Avery 
in 1920 brought special training and ample ex- 
perience. In addition to normal school education 
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Avery — received 
as and the B. S. 
in Home Econo- 


[ducation at the 


rsity of Georgia. 
e coming to the 

nt she taught 
supervised home 


cs education for 


rs. She is re- 
le for teacher- 
ining in home 


ics and for home 
work 
State in 


nomics 
rhout the 
ith- Hughes and 


aide d schools. 


Supervisor of Rural 
Education 
(he present Supervi- 
of Rural Education 
hite schools), E. E. 
orrell, holds the rec- 
| for length of service 


he State Depart- 





he entered 
Photo buy Foster 


JOHN CROSBY, Auditor 


1909. He 
ligzan College and at 

College of William and 
received the & [. 


acted as instructor. 


studied at 


Mary, from which 
William and 
1 


For many years Memorial 


degree. At 


University 








Photo by Foster 
HARRY H. FOSTER 


Assistant Auditor 


Photo by Foster 
RACHEL ELIZABETH GREGG 
Supervisor, Teacher-Training 
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he taught in the rural 
schools and in the city 
schools of Roanoke and 
Norfolk. At 

with 


present 
rural 
school teachers and su- 


he works 


pervisors, holds confer- 
ences with superintend- 
and _ rural 
receives the 


ents super- 
visors, 
monthly reports of rural 
school supervisors, 
makes special visits to 
having 
supervisors, and 


counties not 
rural 
looks after considerable 


office routine. 


Supervisor of Agricul- 
tural Education 


Thomas D. Eason be- 
came Supervisor of 
Agricultural 
in 1918. From Clemson 
Agricultural College he 
the B. S. 
student 


Education 


received de- 


gree; he was 
instructor at the 
Carolina College 


and 


North 


of Agriculture ; and student at the University of 
Vermont, Columbia and Cornell. At 


Lincoln 


he Was professor of 








Photo by Foster 


ORA HART AVERY 


Supervisor, Home Economics 


Education 
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biology; at the State University School of 
Oklahoma he was head of the department 
of biology; and at the Farmville State Nor- 
mal School, professor of biology and agri- 
culture. Now his work is the supervision of 
departments of vocational agriculture in high 
schools of the State and of the department of 
training-teachers of agriculture at the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, under the Smith-Hughes 
law. He visits schools and homes, works with 
teachers and pupils, and conducts a varied cor- 
respondence to promote agriculture in Virginia. 


Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education 

Following training at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, which led to the B. S. and 
M. A. degrees, Raymond V. Long, now Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Education, became 
a high school principal, and later a manual arts 
supervisor and head of the industrial arts de- 
partments in the Farmville State Normal School. 
Mr. Long’s duties now include work with teach- 
ers and supervisors of classes in part-time, day- 
unit, evening, and teacher-training courses in 
trade and industrial subjects. These duties fall 
under the Smith-Hughes law. The preparation 
of reports and the examination of teachers are 
other duties. Mr. Long furthermore examines 
and prepares plans for public school buildings 
and serves as director of the Bureau of Industrial 
Rehabilitation, which, acting under Federal and 
State laws, provides for the promotion of voca- 








Photo by Foster 


E. E. WORRELL 
Supervisor, Rural Education 


THOMAS D. EASON 
Supervisor, Agricultural Education 


tional rehabilitation for persons disabled in in- 
dustry or otherwise and their return to civil 


- employment. 


Supervisor of Secondary Education 


The supervision of high schools falls to 
Henry G. Ellis. He was graduated from Ran- 
dolph-Macon College with the B. A. degree ; here 
later he was adjunct professor of English for six 
years. He studied at Columbia, was chief cata- 
loger at the Virginia State Library one year, 
principal of several high schools, and an instruc- 
tor during the summer at the Fredericksburg 
State Normal School. The high school course 
of study, teaching and high school standards, 
inspection and accrediting of high schools, gen- 
eral high school policies for the State—these 
and other duties fill the year for the Supervisor 
of Secondary Education. During the school 
session much of his time must be spent in the 
field. 

Supervisor of Negro Education 

Negro education in Virginia is receiving added 
emphasis under its supervisor, William  D. 
Gresham. Occasional special reports will be 
made through this JOURNAL. Mr. Gresham 
was trained at Washington and Lee University 
and Columbia and has served as supervising 
principal of several schools. At present more 


than fifty local supervisors of negro schools dis- 
tributed over the State are directly under him 





Photo by Foster 
RAYMOND V. LONG 
Supervisor, Trade and Industrial 
Education 
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is necessary consequently for him to spend 
ich time in the field. 


Supervisor of Physical Education 

Guy C. Throner, Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
n, was formerly a physical director in Minne- 
lis. He was educated at Oberlin College, at 
hich he received the degrees of Bachelor of 
\rts and Bachelor of Physical Education. He 
ves his time to teaching teachers hygiene, 
physical education, play, athletics, etc., in the 
field. The county physical directors are also 
nder him. Promoting the physical inspection 
of school children under the West law is another 
duty which he performs. A better day is ahead 

for health and physical education in Virginia. 


Teachers Bureau 


Elizabeth Hutton is director of the Teachers’ 
Bureau which is maintained for the placement 
of teachers in positions in the State without cost 
This serves school 
officials quite as helpfully as teachers themselves. 
Miss Hutton also gives time to the Superivor 
of Agricultural Education. 


Stenographic Staff 
\ competent and hard-working staff of sten- 
eraphers is distributed among the various de- 
partments of the State office. At rush seasons 
thers are added; the members of the permanent 


are. 


WILLIAM D. GRESHAM 
Supervisor, Negro Education 





GUY C. THRONER 
Supervisor, Physical Education 


Mrs. Fleming B. Porter 
Miss Mary E. Miller 
Miss Lillian O. Flanagan 
Miss Louise B. Brittle 
Miss Mary V. Tucker 
Miss Alice B. Anderson 
Mrs. Annie L. Melton 
Mrs. C. W. Bainter 

Miss Mary C. Dame 


Shipping Clerk 


In this capacity John T. Angle has served the 
department since 1909. 


The State Department Eagerly Lends Aid 


Teachers, patrons, and school officials every- 
where in the Commonwealth may without hesi- 
tation claim the varied service of the State De- 
partment of Education. Although the Depart- 
ment goes afield in quest of opportunities for 
usefulness, the State is so large and educational 
interests so complex that it cannot discover 
every need on its own initiative; the State must 
come to the Department, too. By c>rrespond- 
ence, conferences in Richmond, personal visits 
by staff members to many localities, the Depart- 
ment is eager to answer each worthy call. It 
was created for the people and insists upon being 
used. Virginia, moreover, may well go to pains 
to avail itself of the generous assistance of the 
State Department and to further extend its fields 


of activity. 


HENRY G. ELLIS 
Supervisor, Secondary Education 
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Virginia Educational Conference, Richmond, Virginia 


November 22, 23, 24, 25, 1921 


Harris Hart, Superintendent Public Instruction 
Wituiam R. SmituHey, President, Virginia State Teachers Association 
Mrs. B. B. Munrorp, President, Co-Operative Education Association 
G. L. H. Jounson, President, Superintendents Association 
J. B. Frrenp, President, Trustees Association 


THE CONFERENCE 
The Virginia Educational Conference, sched- 
uled for November 22-25, 1921, 
represents the State Department of Education, 
the State Teachers Association with a score of 


Richmond, 


departments and_ sections, the Co-Operative 
Education Association, the Superintendents As- 
sociation, the Trustees Association, and affiliated 
educational interests. This annual event attracts 


thousands of teachers and schools officials. 
Ample provision is made both for the social and 
professional requirements of the many guests of 
genial Richmond, itself rich in history and litera- 
ture. Those attending the Conference for the 
first time will likely be amazed at its magnitude. 
A complete handbook will be available; only its 
essential features are given here. Early arrival 
at the Conference will facilitate its administration 
and better enable all concerned to enjoy what 
promises to be the best week of Conference 
history. 
RAILROAD RATES 

The railroads of the State advise that reduced 
rates will be authorized from all stations in Vir- 
ginia, round-trip tickets to be sold on the basis 
of fare and one-half for the round trip, minimum 
excursion fare $1.00, tickets to be sold only to 
delegates (all teachers and school officials) and 
dependent members of their families on presenta- 
tion of identification certificates to ticket agents 
Tickets will be 
on sale November 18 to 24, inclusive, and will 
bear limit of November 30, prior to midnight of 
which date return trip must be completed. A 
good supply of identification certificates has been 
sent division superintendents, and delegates 
should secure copies from them in ample time to 
Round-trip tickets 


at time of purchase of tickets. 


prevent embarrassment. 


should be purchased, as this will complete trans- 
portation arrangements and it will only be neces- 
sary to have your ticket stamped by the station 
ticket agent in Richmond on the date you return. 


PLACES OF MEETINGS 


Registration will be conducted as usual at the J 


John Marshall High School (Room 115), East 
Marshall Street, between Eighth and Ninth 
Streets, one block north of Broad Street. Dele- 
gates elected to represent local associations will 
be especially designated, that they may be segre- 
gated in the business meetings of the State As- 
sociation. 

All assignments to boarding houses, hotels, 
and homes will be made here. General informa- 
tion headquarters will be here also. 

General Conference meetings will be held at 
7:45 P. M. on Wednesday, and at 8:15 P. M. on 
Thursday and Friday in the John Marshall High 
School Auditorium. Other meetings will be held 
Virginia Mechanics’ Institute, corner 
Eleventh and Broad Streets ; in the State Capitol 
3uilding; in the Ruffner School, 407 North 
Twelfth Street (three blocks east of John Mar- 
shall High School, between Marshall and Clay 
Streets) ; and in the rooms of the John Marshall 


in the 


High School, unless otherwise designated. 


ALUMNI MEETINGS 


The annual dinner of the University of Virginia 
Alumni Association will be given at Murphy’s Hotel, 
Wednesday, November 23, at 6 o'clock. 

The annual luncheon of the Alumnae Association of 
the State Normal School at Farmville, Va., will be 
given on Friday, November 25. Time and place will be 
announced later. Tickets may be secured at the regis- 
tration desk. 

Annual luncheon of the Harrisonburg State Norma! 
School Alumnae Association will be given at the Rich- 
mond Hotel on Friday, November 25sat 1 P. M. Reser- 
vation should be made through Miss Alice Gilliam, 
Bellevue Junior High School, or Miss Susie M. Haw- 
kins, 1611 West Grace Street, Richmond, Va. 

The Alumnae Luncheon of the Fredericksburg Stare 
Normal School will be served at the Westmoreland Clu) 
Roof Garden, Thursday, November 24, at 6 P. M 
Those who expect to attend are requested to notify Mi-s 
Grace K. Tanner, State Normal, Fredericksburg, Va. 
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Luncheon for all Randolph-Macon alumni and 
imnae will be held at the Richmond Hotel on Friday, 
vember 25, 12 to 2 P. M. The invitation is to 
students of the Randolph-Macon system. 
The annual dinner of the Teachers College Club, 
umbia University, will be held Friday evening, No- 
Time and place will be announced at the 
gistration desk. Reservation can be made through 
an W. L. Prince, University of Richmond, or Miss 
! ltachel E. Gregg, State Department of Education. 
\nnual Thanksgiving dinner of the William and Mary 
umni Association will be given at Murphy’s Hotel 


mber 25. 


iursday evening, November 24, at 6 o’clock. Reserva- 


n has been made for as many as 200. Tickets can be 
ured at the registration desk. 

\lumni dinner for the University of Richmond (Rich- 
md and Westhampton Colleges) will be given on Fri- 
y, November 25, at 6 P. M., at Murphy’s Hotel. Re- 
rvation can be made through Dr. R. E. Loving, Uni- 
rsity of Richmond. 


ELECTION OF N. E. A. DELEGATES 


There will be a meeting of the members of the Na- 

nal Education Association in Room 201, John Mar- 

all High School, Friday afternoon, from 2 to 3:45 

™ oclock, for the election of delegates to the annual meet- 
ing of the National Education Association, which will be 
held in Boston, Mass., July, 1922. Virginia’s voting 
strength in the meeting of the National Education As- 
sociation referred to will be determined by the number 

of teachers and other educators in Virginia who are 
paid-up members of the National Education Association. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
Tuesday, November 22, 1921 


1 P. M.—Luncheon to the Board of Directors of the 
State Teachers Association and their guests, given by 
3 Retail Merchants Association, the Hotel Association, 
nd the City Council of the City of Richmond. 


Wednesday, November 23, 1921 


8:15 A. M.—Breakfast to the District Trustees Asso- 
iation, given by the Retail Merchants Association, the 
Hotel Association, and the City Council of the City of 
Richmond. 

1 P. M.—Luncheon to the Conference of Division Su- 
perintendents, given by the Retail Merchants Associa- 

m, the Hotel Association, and the City Council of the 
City of Richmond. 

1:30 to 3 P. M—A Physical Training Demonstra- 
ion by 1,300 Primary and Grammar Grade pupils, 
‘rays’ Armory, Seventh and Marshall Streets. 

9:15 P. M.—Reception to Conference by Governor and 
Irs. Westmoreland Davis at the Governor’s Mansion. 


a ore ae hr ee 


Friday, November 25, 1921 


| P. M Luncheon to the Officers and Executive Com- 
ttee of the Virginia Co-Operative Education Associa- 
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tion, given by the Retail Merchants Association, the 
Hotel Association, and the City Council of the City 
of Richmond. 


PROGRAM 
Tuesday, November 22, 1921 


All-day session of the Board of Directors of the State 
Teachers Association, beginning at 9 A. M.—Parlors of 
Murphy’s Hotel. 

1 to 2 P. M.—Luncheon for the Board of Directors. 

2 to 5 P. M—Conference of Division Superintendents, 
Senate Chamber, Capitol Building, G. L. H. Johnson, 
presiding. 

Theme: The Rural School. The following subjects 
will be discussed, twenty minutes being devoted to each, 
or as much thereof as may be necessary. In each case a 
speaker has been chosen to discuss the subject briefly and 
then direct the round-table discussion. 

[. Essential. Factors of a Standard 
Supt. H. L. Harris, James City County. 

Il. The Equitable Distribution of Standard and Spe- 
cial School Funds, Hon. Harris Hart, State Superin- 
tendent; Supt. E. L. Darst, Pulaski County. 

IIT. 
Classification of Pupils and in the Making of Daily Pro- 
grams, Supt. A. L. Bennett, Albemarle County. 

IV. Methods of Conducting Examinations and Tests 
in Rural Schools—The Question of Uniformity and Ef- 
ficiency, Supt. W. R. Wrigglesworth, Nottoway County. 

V. How to Secure an Adequate Supply of Text-Books 
When Needed, Secretary J. N. Hillman, State Board of 
Education. 

VI. (a) Length of Time Devoted to Examinations in 
Elementary and High Schools, and (b) the Value Given 
to Examinations, Recitations, and Tests in Determining 
Class Standing, Supt. D. E. McQuilkin, Roanoke City. 

VII. A Practical and Effective Program of Super- 
vised Instruction in Rural Schools, Supt. J. J. Kelly, 
Wise County. 

VIII. The Content and Form of a Usable Course of 
Study for Rural Schools, Supt. A. C. Cooper, Henrico 
County. 

IX. Business Session. 

2 to 5 P. M.—Meeting of Trustees Association, Audi- 
torium Mechanics Institute, Eleventh and _ Broad 
Streets, M. F. McGehee, presiding. 

I. The Preparation of Elementary Teachers, Hon. 
Harris Hart, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Il. The County as the Unit of Administration, Mr. W. 
A. McShea, Arlington County. 

8:15 P. M—Joint Meeting of Division Superintend- 
ents and Trustees, Auditorium John Marshall High 
School, G. L. H. Johnson, presiding. 

I. The County Unit: (a) The County as the Unit of 
Administration, Hon. Harris Hart, State Superintend- 
ent; (b) The County as the Unit of Financial Support— 
a Comparison Between That and the Present Dual Sys- 
tem of County and District Support, Supt. James Hurst, 
Norfolk County. 

Il. What Part of the Total Cost of Education Should 


Rural School, 


Methods of Assisting Rural Teachers in the 
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be Borne by the State Under a Compulsory Attendance 
Law? Supt. F. M. Martin, Petersburg City. 

Ill. Should the Financial Support of Both County 
and City Schools be on a Rate or Appropriation Basis? 
Supt. H. A. Hunt, Portsmouth City; Supt. Gavin Rawls, 
Isle of Wight County 

IV. Should the Local Boards of Education, Under a 
Revision of the School Laws, Have Power to Fix the 
Amount of Local School Revenue? Supt. H. E. Bennett, 
Williamsburg City. 


Wednesday, November 23, 1921 


9 to 11 A. M.—Conference of Superintendents, Senate 
Chamber, Capitol Building, G. L. H. Johnson, presiding. 

I. Compulsory Attendance. This session will be de- 
voted to a study of the details set forth in a tentative 
bill on compulsory attendance of school children. 

II. Address, Dr. Charles T. McFarlane, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

9 to 11 A. M—Meeting of Trustees, House of Dele- 
gates, Capitol Building, M. F. McGehee, presiding. 

I. What Constitutes an Effective Compulsory At- 
tendance Law? Mr. Henry G. Ellis, State Supervisor of 
High Schools. 

II. The Use of Emergency Certificates, Miss Rachel 
_ E. Gregg, State Supervisor of Teacher-Training. 

9 to 11 A. M—Co-Operative Education Association, 
Auditorium John Marshall High School, George W. 
Guy, presiding. 

Subject: “How the Co-Operative Education Associa- 
tion Aids in Improving Civic Conditions.” 

Fifteen-minute addresses: (a) How the Co-Operative 
Education Association Aids in Improving Health Condi- 
tions, Dr. Roy K. Flannagan, Assistant State Health 
Commissioner; (b) How the Co-Operative Education 
Association Aids in Improving Highways, V. D. L. 
Robinson, Executive Secretary Virginia Good Roads As- 
sociation; (c) How the Co-Operative Education As- 
sociation Aids the Virginia Tuberculosis Association, 
V. L. Spear, Secretary Virginia Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion; (d) How the Co-Operative Education Association 
Aids in Developing Community Spirit, T. S. Settle, Dis- 
trict Representative Community Service, Inc., and Mrs. 
W. W. King, Chairman of Leagues of District “G”’; (e) 
Clean-Up Campaigns, Miss Sylvia Slocum, District 
Agent Home Demonstration Work, V. P. I.; (f) Re- 
ports from Community Leagues and Junior Community 
Leagues, beginning with Accomac County and running 
through Greensville. 

11 A. M—General Meeting of the Educational Con- 
ference under the Auspices of the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Auditorium John Marshall High School, W. R. 
Smithey, presiding. 

I. Education for Education—the Problem Stated, 
President Edwin A. Alderman, University of Virginia. 

II. Education for Education—the Solution Proposed, 
President Bruce R. Payne, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 

1 P. M.—District Meetings, Second Floor John Mar- 
shall High School. District A, Room 201; District B, 


Room 202; District C, Room 203; District D, Room 204; 
District E, Room 205; District F, Room 206; District 
G, Room 211; District H, Room 212; District I, Room 
213; District J, Room 214; District K, Room 215. 

1:30 to 3 P. M.—Physical Education Demonstration 
by 1,300 children, Richmond Public Schools, Grays’ 
Armory, Seventh and Marshall Streets, L. Tucker Jones, 
Director, Physical Education. 

I. Special Selections, John Marshall 
Cadet Band. 

Il. Kindergarten: (a) Rhythms; (b) Stunts. 

III. First and Second Grades, Folk Dancing (Girls 
(a) Gustaf’s Greeting; (b) Children’s 


High School 


and Boys): 
Polka. 

IV. Third Grade, Games (Girls and Boys): (a) Slap 
Jack; (b) Fox and Geese; (c) Cat and Rat. 

V. Fourth and Fifth Grades (Girls), Dances: (a) 
Bleking; (b), English Ribbon; Games (Boys) ; Over and 
Under Relay. 

VI. Sixth and Seventh Grades: (a) Gymnastics; (b) 
Stunts; (c) Athletics. 

(Music for Folk Dances by John Marshall High 
School Cadet Band.) ; 

If a sufficient number of teachers attending the Con- 
ference will volunteer, Mr. Jones and Mr. Throner, State 
Supervisor of Physical Education, will be glad to use the 
last thirty minutes of the above period, or from 2:30 to 
3 P. M. for instruction in physical training exercises. 

2 to 5 P. M.—Meeting of Division Superintendents, 
Senate Chamber, Capitol Building, G. L. H. Johnson, 
presiding. 

Twenty-minute discussion of each of the following: 

I. What Means Should be Provided for the Financial 
Relief of the Schools During the Summer and Early 
Fall? Supt. Fletcher Kemp, Arlington County. 

II. Assuming That the Present Law is Continued, 
What Factors Should Control in the Apportionment of 
the County School Fund to the Several School Districts 
of a County? Supt. J. H. Chiles, Spotsylvania County. 

III. How to Expedite the Annual Financial Settle- 
ment, Supt. Leslie D. Kline, Frederick County. 

IV. An Appropriate and Effective Practice Among 
Superintendents for the Endorsement of Teachers, Supt. 
E. F. Birckhead, Fredericksburg City. 

V. How to Make the Conference of Superintendents 
Most Profitable, Hon. Harris Hart, State Superin- 
tendent; Supt. Mary Harwood, King George County. 

VI. What Superintendents May Do to Assist in the 
Training of the Deaf and Blind, Supt. H. M. McMana- 
way, Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind. 

VII. (a) The Practical Value of Scientific Tests and 
(b) the Training Requisite for Giving Them, Dr. J. L 
Manahan, University of Virginia. 

VIII. Business Session. 

2 to 5 P. M—Meeting of Principals, Auditorium Me 
chanics’ Institute, corner Eleventh and Broad Streets 
Claude W. Owen, presiding. 

I. Supervision by the Principal, Miss Lina E. Sanger 
Principal, Bridgewater High School; Mr. J. L. Burton 
Principal, Norton High School. 
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[[. Physical Education, Mr. A. E. Tanner, Principal, 
Onancock High School; Mr. G. C. Throner, State Super- 
isor of Physical Education. 

[[I. Recent High School Progress in Virginia, Mr. 
Henry G. Ellis, State Supervisor of High Schools. 

VY. A Comparison of Virginia High School Salaries 
with Those of Other States, Mr. W. D. Smith, Principal, 
Scottsville High School. 

2 to 5 P. M.—Fine Arts Section, Room 211, John 
Marshall High School, Bessie Barclay, presiding. 

|. Correlation of Fine and Industrial Arts with Pri- 
mary Work, Miss Idella R. Berry, Primary Supervisor, 
Normal University, Normal, III. 

[[. General Discussion of the Drawing of Still Life in 
the Class Room. 

[I]. Election of Officers. 

2 to 5 P. M.—Mathematics Section, Room 213, John 
Marshall High School, T. McN. Simpson, Jr., presiding. 

I. Teaching as a Life Work, Prof. R. E. Gaines, Uni- 
versity of Richmond. 

Il. Fractions is Fractions, Prof. W. G. Shackelford, 
Lynchburg College. : 

[Il. An Experiment in Classroom Method, Miss 
Evelyn Whitmore, Petersburg High School. 

IV. The Co-Ordination of High School and First- 
Year College Mathematics, Prof. John J. Luck, Univer- 
sity of Virginia; Mr. John D. Riddick, Maury High 
School, Norfolk. 

VY. The Practical Use of Mathematics, Prof. Joseph 
E. Rowe, College of William and Mary. 

VI. Discussion of Papers. 

2to 5 P. M.—Virginia Geographic Society, Room 210, 
John Marshall High School, Miss Loulie Kelly, presid- 
ing. 

I. How to Collect Geographic Material. 

II. Effective Use of Maps. 

III. Use of Project and Problem Methods in Ge- 
ography in Elementary Schools. 

IV. Review and Discussion of the New Geographies: 
Frye-Atwood, McMurry and Parkin, Brigham and Mc- 
Farlane. 

V. Address, Dr. Chas. T. McFarlane, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The above program will be discussed by: Dr. W. J. 
Young, Fredericksburg; Miss Christie Alley, Norfolk 
High School; Miss Lucy Davis, Lynchburg; Miss Hen- 


derson, Binford Junior High School; Miss Janie Walsh, 


Binford Junior High School. 

2 to 5 P. M—Meeting Commercial Education De- 
partment, Room 215, John Marshall High School, A. B. 
Chandler, Jr., presiding. 

2 to 5 P. M.—Science Section, Room 214, John Mar- 
shall High School, R. E. Loving, presiding. 

Science Training in Public Schools, Dr. J. L. Man- 
han, Dean School of Education, University of Virginia ; 
Discussion. 

[. Rural Schools and Public Health, Mr. W. F. Rudd, 
Dean School of Pharmacy, Medical College of Virginia; 
Discussion. 

III. Recent Advances in Food Chemistry, Prof. M. 


G. Ryland, Department of Chemistry, University of 
Richmond; Discussion. 

IV. Providing and Maintaining Science Equipment 
in Rural High Schools; Discussion. 

2 to 5 P. M.—Virginia Supervisors Association, Room 
302, John Marshall High School, Miss Pauline Camper, 
presiding. 

I. Address, Hon. Harris Hart, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Virginia. 

II. Discussion of the Second Volume of the Report 
of the Virginia Survey, Dr. W. T. Sanger, Editor of the 
Virginia Journal of Education. 

III. Address, Miss Rachel E. Gregg, State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

2 to 5 P. M.—Meeting Physical Education Directors, 
Room 212, John Marshall High School, G. C. Throner, 
presiding. 

I. General Outline of a Normal Course in Health and 
Physical Education, G. C. Throner, State Supervisor 
Physical Education. 

II. Physical Inspection, Dr. W. T. Sanger, Former 
Dean Bridgewater College; Secretary, Virginia State 
Teachers Association. 

III. Preventive Medicine, C. D. Hart, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Public Health, College of William and Mary. 

IV. Physical Education, Miss Pearl Hicks, Physical 
Director, Fredericksburg Normal School. 

V. Would the Teacher be Adequately Prepared by 
This Course, L. T. Jones, Physical Director, Richmond 
Schools. 


VI. Discussion—three minutes. 
6 P. M.—University of Virginia dinner, Murphy’s 
Hotel. 


7:45 P. M—General Meeting of the Conference, under 
the auspices of the Conference of Division Superin- 
tendents and Trustees Association, Auditorium John 
Marshall High School, G. L. H. Johnson, presiding. 

I. Greetings, Hon. Westmoreland Davis, Governor 
of Virginia. 

II. Address, Hon. Harris Hart, State Superintendent. 

9:15 P. M.—Reception to the Conference, given by 
Governor and Mrs. Westmoreland Davis at the Gover- 
nor’s Mansion. : 

The chorus singing at the beginning of the General 
Conferences at 11 A. M. on Wednesday and Thursday 
will be under the direction of the Virginia Folk Lore 
Society. 

The Virginia Music Teachers Association will have 
charge of the chorus singing at the beginning of the 
evening meetings on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
and also at the general meeting at 11 o’clock on Friday. 


Thursday, November 24, 1921 


8:15 A. M.--Breakfast for National Council of Ad- 
ministrative Women in Education. (Place to be an- 
nounced later.) 

9 to 10:45 A. M.—Kindergarten-Primary Association, 
Auditorium Ruffner School, 407 North Twelfth Street 
(three blocks east of John Marshall High School, be- 
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tween Marshall and Clay Streets), Miss Pauline B. Wil- 
liamson, presiding. 

I. Business Session. 

i 
Saunders, 


Revised Reading Program, Miss Lucy S. 
Norfolk, Va. 

[1l. What the Teacher Should Expect of the Super- 
visor of the Primary Grades, Miss Mary D. Pierce, 
Alexandria, Va. 

IV. Round-Table Discussion. 

9 to 10:45 A. M.—Virginia Supervisors Association, 
Room 302, John Marshall High School, Miss Pauline 
Camper, presiding. 

I. Address, Miss 


Normal School. 


II. Address, Suggestions for a Program of Work 


Mamie McLees, Radford State 


for Rural Supervisors, Miss Florence H. Stubbs, Farm- 
ville Normal School. 

III. Address (Speaker to be announced). 

9 to 11 A. M—Co-Operative Education Association, 
Auditorium John Marshall High School, J. P. McCon- 
nell, presiding. 

Subject: “How the Co-Operative Education Associa- 
tion Aids in Development of Community Centers.” 

I. Annual Report of Executive Secretary, George W. 
Guy. 

II. Ten-minute talks: “How We Made Our Schools 
Miss Susie L. 
Nansemond County League; Miss Sallie E. 
President, Mrs. 
Beverley, President, Pittsylvania County Leagues. 

III. Address, “How the Co-Operative Education As- 


Community Centers,” Rabey, President, 
Hargrave, 
Leagues ; mo i. 


Dinwiddie County 


sociation Can Advance the Recreational Life of a Com- 
munity,” Guy C. Throner, State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

IV. “League Work in Newport News,’ Mrs. C. L. 
Cornelius, President, John W. Daniel League. 
V. “League Work in Norfolk,’ Rev. R. R. 


President, Berkley 


Phelps, 

Home and School League. 

VI. Reports from Community Leagues and Junior 

Community Leagues, Halifax County through Pulaski. 
9 to 10:45 A. M-- 
History Teachers, 

School, S. C 


Meeting of the Virginia Society of 
Room 205, John Marshall High 
Mitchell, presiding. 

I. Discussion of Proposed Course of Study. (Detailed 
program in preparation. ) 


9toll A.M 
tion, Senate Chamber, Capitol Building. 


-Virginia Society for Vocational Educa- 


I. General Session, Opening Addresses. Department 
Staff, Mrs. Ora Avery, 
Education; T. D. 


cation; Raymond V 


Supervisor Home Economics 
Eason, Supervisor Agricultural Edu- 
Long, Supervisor Industrial Edu- 
cation. 

Ii. Address. (Speaker to be announced). 

III. Address, State Superintendent Harris Hart. 

IV. Discussion of Policies and Organization of the 
Society. 

11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P 
tion, Auditorium John Marshall 


M.—State Teachers Associa- 
High School, W. R. 
Smithey, presiding. 


I. Education for Education—a Program for Vir- 


ginia, President J. A. C. Chandler, College of William 
and Mary. 
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II. Music in the Public Schools, Miss Margaret M 
Streeter (15 minutes). 

III. Report from Meeting of the National Education 
Association at Des Moines, 1921, President S. P. Duke, 
Harrisonburg State Normal School. 

IV. Three-Minute Reports of Vice-Presidents. 

V. Report of Board of Directors. 

VI. Announcement of Committees. 

VII. 

6 P. M—Alumnae Luncheon, Fredericksburg Norma! 
School, Roof Garden, Westmoreland Club, at 6 P. M. 

6 P. M—Annual Thanksgiving dinner of the William 
and Mary Alumni Association will be given at Murphy’s 


Introduction of Resolutions. 


Hotel, Thursday evening, November 24, at 6 o'clock 
Reservation has been made for as many as 200. Tickets 
can be secured at the registration desk. 

8:15 P. M.—General Meeting of Educational Con- 
ference, under the Auspices of the State Teachers As- 
sociation, Auditorium John Marshall High School, W. 
R. Smithey, presiding. 

I. Report of President, State Teachers Association, 
Dr. W. R. Smithey. 

II. Address, Dr. M. V. 
tion, University of Wisconsin. 
III. Address, Dr. David 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Friday, November 25, 1921 


9 to 10:45 A. M.—Meeting of Principals, Auditorium 
John Marshall High School, Claude W. Owen, presiding. 

I. Need of Professional Principals in Virginia, Prof. 
J. L. Borden, Principal of Bedford City High School; 
Prof. F. M. Alexander, Principal of Newport News 
High School. 

II. A Discussion of Some of the Most Perplexing 
Problems of the High School Principal and How to 
Solve Them, Prof. J. E. B. Smith, Principal of Chris- 
tiansburg High School; Prof. Sidney B. Hall, Principal 
of Danville High School. 

III. Address, W. L. Prince, Professor of Secondary 
Education, University of Richmond. 

IV. Business Session. 


O’Shea, Professor of Educa- 


Snedden, Professor of 


9 to 11:00 A. M—Meeting of Colleges and Secondary 


Schools, Senate Chamber, D. R. Anderson, presiding. 

I. The Problem of Religious Education in the Schools 
and Colleges: (a) In the High Schools, Prof. H. D 
Wolff, Petersburg; (b) In State Colleges, Dr. J. 
Jarman, Farmville; (c) In Denominational Colleges 
Dr. R. E. Gaines, University of Richmond. 

II. Methods of Obtaining Closer Relations Between 
College and Secondary Schools, Dr. D. B. Easter, Wash- 
ington and Lee University; Prof. A. H. Camden 
Chatham; Supt. J. H. Saunders, Newport News. 

Ill. The Problem of the Junior College: (a) Fro 
the Point of View of the Junior College, Dr. W. 
Christian, Blackstone; (b) From the Point of View | 
the Standard College, Dr. May L. Keller, University « 
Richmond; (c) From the Point of View of the Sta: 
Department of Education, J. N. Hillman, Richmond. 

9 to 10:45 A. M.—Industrial Education Departmen‘ 
Room 215, John Marshall High School, T. G. Ryding 
vard, presiding. (No set program announced.) 
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9 to 10:45 A. M.—Agricultural Education Section, 
om 207, John Marshall High School, John B. Roller, 
residing. 

How an Agricultural Instructor Can Best Teach 
Marketing to His Class, Mr. Thomas D. Eason, State 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education. 

9 A. M. to 1 P. M—Co-Operative Education Associa- 

, Auditorium Mechanics Institute, Eleventh and 
Broad Streets, Mrs. B. B. Munford, presiding. 

Subject: “How the Co-Operative Education Associa- 

n Aids the Schools.” 

Opening Remarks, Hon. Harris Hart, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

il. Address, Prof. John R. Hutcheson, Extension 
Division, V. P. I. 

(11. From Superintendents’ Viewpoint (ten-minute 
talks), Supt. G. L. H. Johnson, Staunton; Supt. R. A. 
Dobie, Norfolk; Supt. E. A. Painter, Botetourt County; 
Supt. B. E. Copenhaver, Smyth County. 

|\V. From Teachers’ Viewpoint (five-minute talks), 
Miss Pearl Coffey, Purcellville; Mr. W. E. Gilbert, 
Chairman Leagues of District “I.” 

V. From Citizens’ Viewpoint (five-minute talks), 
Mrs. E. Fenno Heath, President, George Wythe League, 
Hampton; Mrs. F. F. Buchanan, President, Northamp- 
ton County Leagues; Mr. M. Estes Cocke, President, 
Roanoke County Leagues; Mrs. J. H. Fugate, Presi- 
dent, Woman’s Club, Radford. 

VI. Presentation of dictionary to banner county and 
pennants to banner leagues, Dr. S. C. Mitchell, Univer- 
sity of Richmond. 

\Il. Presentation of prizes to Junior Community 
Leagues, J. H. Montgomery, Sunday School Secretary, 
Virginia Methodist Conference. 

VIII. Reports from Community Leagues and Junior 
Community Leagues, Rappahannock County through 
York, and cities. 

Luncheon—Followed by round-table discussion opened 
by Miss M. Frieda Koontz, President of Page County 
Leagues; Reports of County Presidents, led by Hon. 
C. J. Meetze, President, Prince William County Leagues. 

9 to 11 A. M.—Modern Language Department, Room 
202, John Marshall High School, Miss Estelle Smithey, 
presiding, 

I. Reports of President and Executive Committee. 

IT. Discussion of Reports. 

III. Literary Program. 


r 


9 to 10:45 A. M.—Meeting of Primary-Kindergarten 
\ssociation, Auditorium Ruffner School, 407 North 
Twelfth Street (three blocks east of John Marshall 
High School, between Marshall and Clay Streets), Miss 
Mary Goodwin, presiding. 

Seeing and Believing, Dr .M. V. O’Shea, Professor 
f Education, the University of Wisconsin. 

II. Pending School Legislation, Hon. Harris Hart, 
tate Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

‘Il. The National Council of Primary Education, 
iss Rachel E. Gregg, Department of Public Instruc- 
IV. The 


International Kindergarten Union, Miss 


rence Whitehead, Norfolk, Va. 


9 to 10:45 A. M—Meeting of the Virginia Society 
of History Teachers, Room 205, John Marshall High 
School, S. C. Mitchell, presiding. 


I. Continuation of the Discussion of Proposed Course 
of Study. 


9 to 10:45 A. M—Home Economics Section, Room 
203, John Marshall High School, Miss Helen Ward, 
presiding. 

I. Greetings, Mrs. Ora H. Avery. 

II. Address, Henry G. Ellis, State Supervisor of 
High Schools. 

Ill. Teacher Training at Hampton Institute, Miss 
Carrie A. Lyford. 

IV. State Work for the Negroes, W. D. Gresham, 
Supervisor Negro Education. 

V. The Place of the Teacher of Home Economics 
in the Community, Miss Maria Meredith. 

VI. Health and Home Economics Miss Mary Brown. 

VII. Hot Lunches in Henrico, Miss Emily Topper. 

VIII. Institutional Management at Close Range, Miss 
Katherine Dennis. 

IX. Home Economics and the Superintendent, Miss 


Mary Harwood, Superintendent of Schools, King 
George County. 
9 to 10:45 A. M.—Grammar Grade Department, 


House of Delegates, Capitol Building, Miss Ilma von 
Schilling, presiding. 

I. Science in Grammar Grades, Prof. James C. John- 
ston, Harrisonburg State Normal School. 

II. Discussion of the Project Method, Supt. F. E. 
Clerk, Winchester, Va. 

III. Round-Table Discussion, five-minute reports on 
projects that have been worked out in these grades. 

11 A. M—Business Meeting of State Teachers As- 
sociation, Auditorium John Marshall High School, Dr. 
W. R .Smithey, presiding. 

I. Report of President. 

II. Report of Board of Directors. 

III. Report of Treasurer. 

IV. Reports of Committees. 

V. Election of Officers. 

VI. New Business. 

Seats reserved for delegates in front of auditorium. 

12 to 2 P. M—Luncheon for all Randolph-Macon 
alumni and alumnae will be held at the Richmond 
Hotel. The invitation is to all students of any school 
of the Randolph-Macon system. 

Annual meeting and luncheon of the Alumnae As- 
sociation of the State Normal School for Women at 
Farmville, Va. Exact time and place to be announced 
later. Tickets may be secured at the registration desk. 

1 P. M.—Annual luncheon of the Harrisonburg State 
Normal School Alumnae Association, at the Richmond 
Hotel. Reservation may be made through Miss Alice 
Gilliam, Bellevue Junior High School, or Miss Susie 
M. Hawkins, 1611 West Grace Street, Richmond, Va. 

2 to 5 P. M.—Virginia Supervisors Association, 
Room 302, John Marshall High School, Miss Pauline 


Camper, presiding. 
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I. Address, Dr. J. P. McConnell, President, State 
Normal School, East Radford, Va. 

II. Round-Table Discussion ‘Conducted by Mr. 
E. E. Worrell, State Supervisor Rural Schools. 

III. Business Meeting—Reports of Committees; 
Election of Officers. 

2 to 3:45 P. M.—Department of Rural Teachers, 
House of Delegates, Capitol Building, Miss Nora L. 
Bocock, presiding. 

I. Equality of Educational Opportunity for the Rural 
Child, Mr. C. G. Maphis, Dean of University Summer 
School. 

Il. The Relation of Rural Supervisor to the De- 
velopment of Rural Education in Virginia, Mr. George 
A. Jordan, Supervisor, Pittsylvania County. 

III. A Square Deal for Virginia’s Boys and Girls, 
Miss Florence Stubbs, Farmville, Va. 

IV. A National Program for Rural Education, Dr. 
J. C. Muerman, Specialist in Rural Education, U. S. 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

V. Education for Citizenship, Miss M. E. Pidgeon, 
University, Va. 

VI. Standard Tests, Miss Elizabeth Russell, Super- 
visor, Winchester, Va. 

2 to 3:45 P. M—Home Economics Section, Room 203, 
John Marshall High School, Miss Helen Ward, presid- 
ing. 

I. Business Meeting, minutes of last meeting and 
treasurer's report; Reports of Committees: (a) Execu- 
tive, Mrs. Ora H. Avery, Chairman; (b) Teachers’ Di- 
vision, Mrs. Pearl Powers Moody, Chairman; (c) Ex- 
tension Division, Mrs. M. M. Davis, Chairman; (d) 
Constitutional, Miss M. Ledge Moffett; President’s Re- 
port; Election of Officers; Appointment of Committees 
by New President. 

2 to 3:45 P. M—Meeting of Members of the National 
Education Association, Room 201, John Marshall High 
School. Election of delegates to the annual meeting 
of the National Education Association. 

2 to 3:45 P. M.—Music Teachers’ Section, Room 317, 
John Marshall High School, C. F. Lytle, presiding. 

I. Section Sing, Eva Taylor Eppes, Richmond. 

II. Conserving Memory Contest Results, Ella Hayes, 
Newport News. 

III. Need of State Supervision, Eugenia Adams, 
Norfolk. 

IV. What the State Music Teachers Association Will 
Do for Public School Music, Florence Baird, East Rad- 
ford. 

V. Building for the Nation, A. J. Milner Dorey, 
New York. 

2 to 5 P. M—Modern Language Department, Room 
202, John Marshall High School, Miss Estelle Smithey, 
presiding. 

I. Reports of Standing Committees. 

II. Discussion of Reports 

III. New Business. 

IV. Election of Officers. 


2 to 3:45 P. M.—Grammar Grade Section, Audito- 
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rium Mechanics’ Institute, Eleventh and Broad Streets, 
Miss Ilma von Schilling, presiding. 

1. Address, Dr. J. L. Jarman, President, State Normal 
School for Women, Farmville, Va. 

II. Vitalizing Grammar Grade English, Miss Mary 
D. Pierce. 

III. Business Session. 

2to 5 P. M—Virginia Folk Lore Society, Auditorium 
John Marshall High School, John Stone, presiding. 
Ballad singing and other exercises. 

2 to 3:45 P. M.—National Council of Administrative 
Women in Education, Room 301, John Marshall High 
School. 

2 to 3:45 P. M—English Teachers Association, Audi- 
torium, Ruffner School, Miss Ray Van Vort, presiding. 

I. Business Session: (a) Affiliation with the Na- 
tional Council of English Teachers; (b) Election of 
Officers. 

II. How the Virginia Historical Pageant May Serve 
as a Project for the English Work in the Virginia High 
Schools and Colleges This Year, Dr. James M. Grainger, 
State Normal School, Farmville, Va. and W. B. 
Cridlin, Secretary, Virginia Historical Pageant As- 
sociation; Three-Minute Discussion, Miss Evelina O. 
Wiggins, Lynchburg High School. 

III. Should There Be a Definite Place for Spelling 
on the High School Program? Dr. W. F. Tidyman, 
State Normal School, Farmville, Va.; General discus- 
sion. 

IV. The Needs of the College Freshman as Seen 
From the College Instructor’s Point of View, Dr. Edgar 
F. Shannon, Washington and Lee University; Three- 
minute discussion, Dr. May L. Keller, Dean Westhamp- 





ton College. 

V. The Use of Newspapers and Magazines in the 
English Classes, Prof. Conrad T. Logan, State Normal 
School, Harrisonburg, Va. 

2:30 to 5 P. M.—Co-Operative Education Associa- 
tion, Room 212, John Marshall High School. Demon- 
stration by Dr. Mary E. Brydon, of the State Board 
of Health, showing how the Leagues can co-operate in 
establishing clinics, etc. 

Evening—Annual dinner of the Teachers College 
Club, Columbia University. Time and place will be 
announced at the registration desk. Reservation can be 
made through Dean W. L. Prince, Richmond College, or 
Miss Rachel E. Gregg, State Department of Education. 

6 P. M—Alumni dinner for University of Richmond 
(Richmond and Westhampton Colleges) at Murphy’s 
Hotel. Reservations can be made through Dr. R. E 
Loving, University of Richmond, Va. 

8:15 P. M—General Meeting, under Auspices of Co 
Operative Education Association, Auditorium Johr 
Marshall High School, Harris Hart, Superintendent o 
Public Instruction, presiding. 

I. Annual Report of President of Co-Operative Edu 
cation Association, Mrs. B. B. Munford. 

II. Address, Hon. Horace Mann Towner, of Iowz 
Music by Sabbath Day Glee Club. 


(Continued on page 112.) 
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Why Supervise Rural Schools? 


By WILLIAM J. HOLLOWAY, Maryland State Supervisor of Rural Schools 


One of the most pressing problems confront- 
ng American education is the improvement of 
the rural school. This must come about mainly 
through the improvement of teachers in service. 
(here is a woefully small percentage of trained 
teachers in rural schools at present, and only a 
meager supply available for the future. These 
teachers can grow in professional knowledge and 
teaching skill only through supervision. Even 
if it were possible to place normal graduates in 
all schools, they are not, 
and generally do not pro- 
fess to be, a_ finished 
product; they need the 
pressure, guidance, and in- 
spiration of competent 
supervisors. The validity 
of these principles has not 
accepted by those 
ultra-conservatives who are 
satisfied with things as 
they are, the claim being 
made that money should 
not be spent for school su- 
pervision and that teachers 
do not need the expert help 
and direction supervisors 

in give them. An analogy 
from the business 
vorld will be of interest. 

Nearly every one is 
familiar with the efficient 
service rendered an exact- 


been 


lrawn 


ng public by large depart- ences in the State. 


ent stores. These stores 

ork under competition of the most extreme 
pe, and their very existence depends on their 
bility to do their work efficiently. In addition 
» doing their work correctly and promptly the 
ntire force must be actuated by the virtues of 
liteness, patience, and energy. These great 
terprises have found, in the hard school of 
xperience, that their success is conditioned upon 
lose and constant supervision of employees, and 
sequently they place one supervisor over 
venty-five to thirty-five salespeople. No depart- 
ient store executive will admit the possibility 





WILLIAM J. HOLLOWAY 


Dr. Holloway is not unknown in Virginia, 
having participated in educational confer- 





of successful management of his store without 
close and continued personal supervision. 

No better example of efficient service can be 
found than in the case of the telephone system 
of a large city. In Baltimore, the Chesapeake 
and Potomac Telephone Company employs over 
eight hundred operators. Of these, one in every 
eleven is a supervisor, spending all her time in 
instructing and directing the other ten. This 
company, like other large corporations, is ac- 
countable to its  stock- 
holders as well as to the 
public; it would not spend 
a dollar unnecessarily, and 
if it could get along with 
fewer supervisors it would 
certainly do so. It has 
been found that in this par- 
ticular busines one person 
can properly supervise ten 
and no more. 

In the same city there is 
one of the largest manu- 
facturers of clothing in the 
world. They found that 
they must have, on the 
average, a supervisor for 
seventy-five workers. In 
this business it is possible 
for the quality of the work 
to be determined by inspec- 
tion of the finished 
ment, and it is not always 


gar- 


necessary to follow every 
step in the process of 
manufacture. The teacher’s efficiency cannot be 
so well judged by the finished product. We can- 
not wait that long to determine what sort of 
product she is turning out. She must be seen 
in her daily work, her plans and her methods 
must have careful guidance, for mistakes are 
hard to correct. 

In the printing business the same dependence 
is placed upon supervision to secure the desired 
The 


foreman in charge of each of their several de- 


results. Lord Baltimore Press places a 


partments, the number of persons supervised de- 
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pending upon the number needed for the par- 
ticular work in question. No department has 
over sixty or seventy persons working under the 
direction of one foreman; there may be as few 
as ten or twelve in a certain department, yet a 
foreman is required to give all his time to the 
supervision of this number. In the printing de- 
partment of A. Hoen & Co., one foreman 
may look after thirty persons: in the lithograph- 
ing department two men are needed to supervise 
seventy-five men and boys. 

One of the most successful building contrac- 
tors places a foreman in charge of each con- 
struction job where the number of men at work 
is from twenty to fifty, this foreman doing none 
of the actual work of building, but using all his 
energy and talents in directing the work of the 
other men. These men are trained artisans, as 
skilled in their various trades as is the teacher 
in her profession ; still the contractor finds it ad- 
visable to devote a considerable percentage of 
his payroll to the employment of a man to super- 
vise them at their work and considers it the 
best sort of an investment. 

The management of a large hospital illustrates 
most clearly the need for direct supervision. No 
one questions the high rank that the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital takes in the scientific and medical 
world. Here it has been fotind that one full- 
time nurse is needed to direct the work of four 
or five assistants who handle one ward where 
twenty-five to twenty-eight cases of a certain 
type may be under treatment, this ward being 
under the charge of a physician assisted by stu- 
dents, all of whom work under the direction 
of the resident physician who has charge of that 
type of work. This is supervision highly specia- 
lized. 

The same thing is seen at the Maryland Uni- 
versity Hospital, where one nurse has charge of 
from ten to fourteen nurses, herself doing noth- 
ing but direct and supervise the others. What 
would be said in any county in Virginia if one 
supervisor were placed in charge of every eleven 
or twelve teachers? The prevailing practice 
seems to be eleven times eleven, while some even 
question the necessity of even that amount of 
direction and control. 


Banks are in business to make money, both 
for themselves and their clients. In this field 





also, supervision is highly specialized. A great 
national bank such as may be found in any 
large city, employing men and girls, finds it 
necessary in one department to place one person 
in a supervisory capacity over six others; in an- 
other department over six to eight; a third, 
fifteen to twenty; in no other way can the bank 
be operated economically and successfully. 

The public service corporations, like any other 
successful business enterprise, rely upon super- 
vision for effective work. The Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light and Power Company have in 
some jobs one person to look after five to fifteen 
men, where training and skill are required, as 
in wiring; in other work, such as ditch digging, 
where the average of intelligence of workmen 
need not be so high, the group under the super- 
vision of one man may number twenty-five or 
thirty men. This is the limit, too, with the 
United Railways and Electric Company, who, in 
similar work, like laying of tracks, require one 
man to supervise twenty-five to thirty others. 

The foregoing illustrations show what men in 
successful business organization think of super- 
vision, how they regard it as indispensable. The 
problem confronting the supervisor of teachers 
looms larger than in any of the various profes- 
sions or lines of business from which illustra- 
tions are drawn. All the relatively small bodies 
to which reference has been made are, be it 
noted, each in a compact group, any one of 
whom can be reached in a few seconds. Teach- 
ers, on the contrary, are generally many miles 
apart ; and yet it is ingenuously assumed in many 
sections that one person is sufficient to supervise 
efficiently one hundred teachers, and even more. 


It is sometimes argued that a teacher does not 
need the assistance and direction that may be 
given by a trained supervisor. No other business 
or profession is carried on without close and 
constant supervision, and in no other profession 
or business is the need so great as in teaching. 
The standard of teacher-training is altogether 
too low in most States of the Union. Many 
teachers go into the schoolroom with no more 
than six weeks of professional training secured 
in a summer school: good as far as it goes, 
but utterly insufficient to fit a teacher adequately 
to do the work. Since a large percentage of 
teachers are young, inexperienced, and poorly) 
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trained, the need for expert guidance is all the 

iore pressing. It is no reflection upon beginning 
teachers to say that they should not be left to 
practice upon helpless boys and girls. 

Nurses are not allowed to experiment upon 
| patient; they must undergo a rigorous course 
i training before they are deemed competent, 
and even then their work is closely supervised 
and with great care. Nurses are concerned with 
the restoration of sick bodies to health; the task 
of the teacher is to prevent the growing boy and 
virl from becoming sick, either in body, mind, 
or heart, and to stimulate mental growth, which 
requires as careful work as nursing the physical 
body. 

The building contractor has learned that un- 
supervised construction is faulty and expensive 
construction. What applies to building houses 
applies with more force to building useful, happy 
and healthful members of society, and this is 
what the teacher has to do. 

The clothing manufacturers see that their 
workers are closely supervised, although much 
of that work is of a treadmill character, requir- 
ing on the part of the worker few or none of the 
attributes that make for successful teaching. 

The teacher is working with growing boys and 
girls in a process certainly more intricate. and 
important than that of fashioning garments, 
setting type, operating a switchboard, keeping 
books, counting money, laying bricks, or selling 
merchandise, and she should have no less help 
and guidance than is given in other fields of 
human endeavor. 

Susiness enterprises are not alone in their 
reliance upon supervision. Successful teacher- 
training institutions depend upon it for improv- 
ing the quality of teaching in their practice-school 
work. And, in city school systems, with all 
normal or college graduates, it is deemed neces- 
sary to provide supervising principals for every 
thirty-two teachers, and, besides, there are 
usually supervisors of special subjects. But for 
the teachers of our rural schools, those who are 
the poorest trained, have the hardest job, and 
stand most in need of help, either no supervisor 
is employed or she is given the impossible task 
‘f supervising the work of more than a hundred 


teachers. Inadequate supervision means poor 


teaching. It has been estimated that 25 per cent 
f the millions of dollars expended annually by 


the Southern States between the Atlantic and 
the Mississippi upon rural schools can be 
counted as wasted, due to the lack of supervision. 
For nearly one hundred years school authorities 
have been trying to develop rural schools with- 
out direction and supervision and have failed. 
Primitive teaching methods will continue to pre- 
vail in such neglected schools. 
of reasoning do the farmers of Virginia conclude 
that their children are less precious than those 
of a city, and that training in health, general 
practical efficiency, citizenship, and wise use of 
leisure, justifiable aims of elementary school 
education, are not due to any one child, no mat- 
ter how humble his station, as much as to any 
other child? 

The cost of public school supervision is, as a 
Successful business and 


By what process 


rule, relatively low. 
commercial enterprises spend for supervision 
about 10 per cent of the amount spent for salaries 
of those supervised. For every dollar paid to 
teachers for salaries, it is thought in many places 
to be extravagance to allow three cents to go to 
supervisors for salaries and traveling expenses. 

For the money expended, the results achieved 
through elementary school supervision are en- 
couraging. The one great business of the State 
is the education of its youth. Virginia expends 
annually several millions of dollars for this pur- 
pose. The public is certainly entitled to the same 
efficiency in the organization of its business and 
the same wise expenditure of its money that is 
found in any successful private enterprise. This 
can be accomplished largely by the placing of 
well-trained and competent administrators in 
charge of the schools and providing a properly 
trained teacher staff with a sufficient number of 
capable supervisors. 

During the four years that supervision has 
been State-wide in Maryland, it has been sub- 
jected to the acid test of criticism; on the one 
hand by the public, ever critical of any change in 
the established order of procedure; on the other 
hand, by the teaching force, some of whom are, 
through ignorance of things professional, indif- 
ferent to the possibilities of growth in knowl- 
edge and skill through supervision; others, with 
the sheer weight of the inertia that afflicts the 
static and the decadent, oppose any step that has 
for its result the quickening of their energies 
along unwonted lines; but most of whom, it is 
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a delight to record, welcome all opportunities 
that are offered to vitalize and ennoble their 
daily tasks of instructing the youth in their 
care. Be it said to the credit of supervisors 
generally, that their delicate and arduous duties 
have been so tactfully and skillfully performed 
that supervision has justified the faith of its 
advocates, and is firmly established as a neces- 
sary and vital part of the public school system. 

The level of teaching ability of rural teachers 
as measured by their academic and professional 
preparation, a level which reached its nadir in 
1919, has been slowly rising since the close of the 
World War. The number of provisional (non- 
certificated) teachers necessary to be employed 
to keep the schools open was materially reduced 
during the past year. There is still needed a 
higher degree of proficiency on the part of rural 
teachers. It cannot be too often reiterated that 
an indispensable element in any adequate plan 
of rural education is a teacher who is specific- 
ally trained for the job and who desires to 
live in the country. No longer should the rural 
school be the practice field for the town school ; 
the rural teacher should be more of a necessary 
fixture than a temporary ornament. There 
should be a competent, well-trained teacher, in 
hearty accord with American ideals, in every 
public school position in the State, so that there 
may be an equal opportunity for all the children 
of the State. Let the motto “The best is none 
too good for the country child” be the rallying 
cry of all who would have better rural schools. 


The rural school is the school of the people. 
From it, in the future, as in the past, must come 
a majority of those who will pursue a scholastic 
career in our colleges and institutions of higher 
learning; and from it will come also most of 
those who are destined by native force of char- 
acter to create the great fortunes, and to wield 
the potential influence of the next generation. 
If this be not true, then history does not repeat 
itself. Some one has said, “The history of the 
world has been made by men reared in the coun- 
try and schooled in country schools.” 

It is conceded by all students of education 
that the conditions in the country schools are 
not today what they should be for the proper 
preparation of country boys and girls for Amer- 
ican citizenship. We are confronted everywhere 
by the task of developing more efficient schools 
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for country boys and girls, adequate to meet the 
needs of the country people, and better adapted 
to their life and environment; schools that shall 
be more closely related to country life, and shall 
provide for country boys and girls such instruc- 
tion and training as will prepare them to make 
the most out of country things—soil, plant, and 
animal—and to get out of country environment 
the most of efficiency, and health, and strength 
of character, and beauty, and joy, and comfort, 
and contentment. Fortunate is that county which 
has an adequate force of competent supervisors, 
keenly alive to the needs of the country schools, 
and laboring to make them intellectual, social, 
literary, moral, agricultural, and industrial in- 
stitutions—in a word, cultural and vocational 
centers for country communities. 

It would seem that no argument would be 
needed to show the necessity for expert super- 
vision of the rural school; yet, in many sections, 
there prevails a feeling that the teachers do not 
need such help, or that, if they do, the county 
superintendent alone is entirely competent to 
give it. I should like to take these conscientious 
objectors with me on a trip to the rural schools 
of any county in my State, at least, and have 
my companions study with me the conditions 
under which country boys and girls are obliged 
to work, and the kind of teaching with which 
hundreds of them are inflicted. Such a study 
would undoubtedly make a convert of the ultra- 
conservative and of the most consistent tight- 
wad tax-payer. A few instances, chosen from 
one or two fields of instruction, noticed in schools 
in widely separated sections of the State, will 
suffice. One schoolroom visited is entirely sur- 
rounded by a grove of trees. It has five win- 
dows on two sides, and is very dark even when 
the sun shines. It was raining; the teacher had 
the class read with the curtain nearly all the 
way down, the class standing six feet from the 
window. She was untrained and inexperienced, 
but was amenable to suggestions and anxious to 
learn. To deny her the opportunity for growth 
that comes from expert supervision is unfair. 
both to her and to the entire community. This 
county is blessed with one of the best supervisors 
in the State, who is keenly sensitive to such con 
ditions as above described, and is taking the 
proper steps to remedy them. 


(Continued on page 118.) 
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American Education Week, December 4-10, 1921 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AND THE AMERICAN LEGION 


(Every friend of education in Virginia is asked to study this partial reprint of Bulletin No. 16 of the N. E. A. 
and its treatment editorially in this JourNAL and to act immediately.—Ep1Tor.) 


The Purposes of the Week 


he main purposes of the week are to inform the 
iblic of the accomplishments and needs of the public 
hools and to secure co-operation and support of the 


public in meeting these needs and to teach and foster 


od Americanism. 
No service has suffered more from unintelligent criti- 
ism than the schools. The average citizen does not read 
educational literature or ac- 
unts of teachers’ meetings or 
isit schools to learn what they 
ire doing. He has a conception 
school only as he knew it in 
his own school days. American 
Education Week should give the 
<payers who furnish the funds 
r the public schools first-hand 
knowledge of the service for 
vhich they pay. Education can- 
not afford to neglect this oppor- 
tunity to advertise its aims and 
purposes. 
It is the duty of all the friends 
f education to think seriously 
ind work hard on the problem 
f keeping the idea of public 
education before all the people. 


Getting Started 


\ll communities are urged to 
American Education 
Week December 4 to 10. The 
program for the week may be 
under the general supervision of 
of schools, 
the commander of the local 
American Legion Post, the 
mayor, or other chief govern- 
mental officer of the community. 
These officials may call to their 
aid such other advisers and help 
as they deem necessary. 
Proclamations calling on the 
people and schools to observe the week will be made 
throughout the United States. The mayors should be 
requested to issue a proclamation before December 1. 
The superintendent of schools, the school principal, 
r the teacher in each community is expected to take 
the initiative in organizing and in making and carry- 
ing out the program for the week by getting in touch 
with the local head of the American Legion and of 
the local government and with the presidents of the 
Chambers of Commerce, Women’s Clubs, Churches, 


bserve 


the superintendent 


service. 
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Rotary, Kiwanis, Lion, and other civic organizations 
and making plans to reach at least once, every indi- 
vidual in the community. ; 

Presidents of Universities, Colleges, and Normal 
Schools should encourage students to hold special pa- 
triotic meetings at which there will be emphasis on the 
importance of education in a democracy. 

The churches should be invited to observe Sunday, 
December 4, as American Edu- 
cation Sunday with special ser- 
mons and addresses. 

The following topics are sug- 
gested for use in schools: Mon- 
day, “Our Flag’; 
“American Ideals”; Wednesday, 
“The Language of America”; 
Thursday, “Immigration”; Fri- 
day, “Naturalization.” 


Tuesday, 


Things to Be Emphasized 


In every possible way the 
public’s attention should be 
centered on educational 
lems: the need of better build- 
libraries and 
playgrounds; better attendance; 
better-paid 
school term; 


prob- 


ings, equipment, 


teachers; longer 
better vocational 
education; better understanding 
of the form 
principles of 


and fundamental 


our government 
and better and universal use of 
the English language. 
emphasis should be placed on the 
singing of patriotic 
salutes to the 


Special 


songs, 
flag, and short, 
interesting accounts of essential 


facts in American history. 


Under the executive leadership of Dr. 
Crabtree as Secretary, the National Educa- 
tion Association has grown in 


Meetings and Subjects 


There should be and 
evening meetings in the schools 


size and dew 

and possibly one or more great 
public meetings for the whole community under the 
auspices of the Legion with other organizations co- 
operating. 

The weekly meeting of such organizations as the 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lion, and Women’s Clubs should be 
devoted to the attainment of the objects and purposes 
of AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK. 

Before meetings of taxpayers and patrons of the 
schools, the principals and teachers should give sum- 
maries and demonstrations of what a modern school 
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Miss Adair, of Richmond, Virginia, has 
offered recently constructive recommenda- 
tions as Treasurer of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 
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and 
arithmetic have been revolutionized; how health and 


does; how the teaching of writing, reading, 
physical development of the pupils are cared for; how 
the coming citizens are given knowledge of their rights 
and responsibilities, and how they are trained in the 
exercise of these rights and in the discharge of their 
duties through the organization of the school, through 
through clubs. 
held in 


attracted to these meet- 


classroom exercises, and children’s 
Programs, pageants, and exhibits should be 
all schools. Parents must be 
ings and exhibits. 

Pupils may make posters, four-minute speeches, write 
slogans, visit courthouses, business houses, parks, and 
public libraries to learn first hand more about what 
the government does for its citizens. Patriotic music 
should be sung and played and the meaning of the 
American flag taught and the flag honored. Members 
of the American Legion and others should be invited 
to speak at meetings held in the schools and in the 
community. 

The following topics are suggested for speeches at 
general meetings: 

1. American ideals and Americanism. 


2. National contributions to our immigrant citizens— 
awaken in the various races among us pride in our 
country and its government. 

3. American patriotism—wear the flag in your heart, 
as well as in your buttonhole. Celebrate the deeds of 
great civil as well as military heroes. 

4. The School and the Nation. 

5. Education, the greatest investment for Community, 
State, and Nation. 

6. How education may be promoted. 

7. The 


school. 


communities’ responsibility toward the 





Announcements of the State Department of Education 


By J. N. HILLMAN, Secretary, State Board of Education 


DIRECTIONS FOR SECURING HIGH 
SCHOOL CREDIT FOR BIBLE STUDY 


I. To Religious Teachers, Etc. 

1. The Bible courses herein outlined are not 
intended to be made a part of the public school 
teaching, nor are public school funds to be used 
to provide this Bible teaching. 

2. The responsibility for inducing pupils to 
elect these Bible courses must rest solely upon 
their parents and religious advisers. 

3. The teaching may be done in Sunday 


schools, Sabbath schools, vacation Bible schools, 





Y.M. or Y. W. C. A. classes, or in private schools 
or classes. Classes may meet once a week or 
oftener, but ninety recitation periods of forty 
minutes per period must be devoted to each 
course, and the class must be in charge of a 
teacher who will do and require faithful work. 

4. Teachers and superintendents or directors 
of religious instruction are earnestly cautioned 
not to certify the fitness of pupils to take the 
examinations until such pupils have been thor- 
oughly prepared and tested, lest failure to pass 
may discourage them and others from further 
Bible study. 
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5. Teachers are at liberty to supplement the 
ourses as outlined with any tenets of their faith, 
r moral and spiritual applications that they de- 
ire, but examinations will deal only with the 

historical, geographical and literary matters out- 
lined. 

6. Religious bodies or individuals not caring 
to avail of this provision for Bible credit for 
their children are in no way required to do so, 
as pupils who do not apply for such credit will 
take some one of the regular high school elec- 
tives in lieu of it. 

7. References are indicated for the three ver- 
sions of the English Bible in common use among 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews : The Authorized 
or King James, the Douay, and the Leeser. 
\Vhere only one reference is indicated there is no 
difference in the three versions. Where there is 
a difference the Authorized Version is in the 
text of the lessons ; the Douay reference after it 
in parentheses ; the Leeser version in a footnote. 
In Course II Douay references are also in foot- 
notes. — 

8. The spelling of many proper names differs 
radically in the three versions used, but it has 
been impractical to indicate the differences. The 
Authorized Version has been followed. Teachers 
will have to aid pupils to find the equivalent 
name where other versions are used. With 
names, order of books, and the text of biblical 
passages pupils must accurately follow whichever 
version they study. 


II. To Pupils 

1. High school pupils desiring credit for a 
course or courses in Bible study are permitted to 
substitute such courses for one or more of the 
regular electives. 

2. They must take the course or courses under 
the instruction of a teacher, and preferably in an 
organized school of the religious body to which 
they or their parents belong. 

3. In addition to regular attendance upon a 
class devoting ninety recitations of forty minutes 
duration to each course, pupils must prepare 
their Bible lessons at home with the same 
thoroughness devoted to other studies. 

4. Pupils intending to take an examination 
upon one of the Bible courses at the end of any 
school session must notify the principal one 
month before the examination period. 


5. For admission to the examination, pupils 
must present to the principal the certificate found 
in this syllabus, duly filled out and signed. 

6. Pupils passing the examination will be 
granted half a unit credit in Bible study. A 
maximum of one unit credit will be allowed upon 
the completion of two of the courses. Pupils 
may take examinations in all three courses and 
receive a certificate for passing them, but only 
one unit of high school credit will be allowed in 
lieu of regular elective courses. 


III. To Principals 


1. Principals of high schools in which there 
are pupils preparing for Bible examinations 
should advise them as to what elective studies 
may best be omitted. 

2. One month before the beginning of the 
final examinations of the session, principals 
should learn the number of pupils expecting to 
take Bible examinations, and which course, I, II, 
or III, they are taking, and promptly order the 
necessary number of uniform examination ques- 
tions from the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Richmond. 

3. The examination in any Bible course must 
be given in the high school building at the same 
hour to all pupils in that course, regardless of 
the different hours for examination in the elec- 
tives for which Bible study is substituted. 

4. Principals need not grade Bible examina- 
tion papers, but must send them all to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Richmond, 
to be graded by the committee. Papers of sen- 
iors whose graduation depends upon their suc- 
cess in the Bible examination must be graded by 
the principal with such aid from local religious 
leaders as he may desire. Such papers must later 
be forwarded to Richmond with 4ll others. 

5. At present only one examination will be 
held each session, and that will be at the end of 
the session. 


THE JUDGING CONTEST AS A FACTOR IN 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


During the State Fair recently held at Rich- 
mond, the State Board of Education co-operating 
with the State Fair Association conducted a 
Crop and Stock Judging Contest for the benefit 
of the agricultural high schools of the State. 
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This, the third contest of its kind, brought to 
Richmond a greater number of agricultural boys 
than ever before, and has made possible a type 
of competition relatively new in this State. There 
were thirty-eight schools represented, each by 
a team of three boys and an agricultural instruc- 
The contest consisted of the judging of 
Interest 
in the contest has been keen since the opening 
Agricultural pupils at 
have vied with each other in 
their attempt to make a place on the team, and 


tor. 


corn, beef and dairy cattle and swine. 


of the schools this fall. 
various schools 


teams at Richmond have shown even greater 
interest in competing with each other. 

Such a contest offers an opportunity to teach 
the fine points of animal judging and crop judg- 
ing, creates an intense interest in the study of 
pedigreed live stock and pure-bred corn, and 
causes the students in search of specimens to be 
judged to visit and study critically the farms of 
their own counties. The team members regard 
their membership on the team as a distinct honor, 
and through their visit to the State Fair and 
the City of Richmond have an opportunity to 
know better the agriculture of the State, and to 
come in contact with places of interest in and 
around Richmond. The contest is in every sense 
vocational, is conducted on a scientific basis and 
is, therefore, educational in every respect. In- 
terest on the part of the schools is evidenced by 
the fact that out of a total number of fifty-two 


white agricultural high schools in the State, 
thirty-eight were represented by teams. From 


as far west as Woodlawn in Carroll County, as 
far east as Nassawaddox on the Eastern Shore, 
as far north as Middletown in Frederick County, 
and as far south as Great Bridge in Norfolk 
County, schools sent representatives. This is 
perhaps as representative a group of high school 
boys as ever assembled in Richmond. 

The following awards have been announced 
by Thomas D. Eason, State Supervisor of Agri- 
cultural Education: 

Winning team: Blacksburg High School; 
coach, E. C. Magill; members of the team, James 
Brown, Jake Strickler, Henry Price. 

Team winning second place: Claremont High 
School; coach, J. M. Ellison; members of team, 
Richard Mitchell, Walter Ceppi, Donald Mook. 

Team winning third place, Woodlawn High 
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School; coach, Fred Kirby; members of team, 
Clayton Beamer, Allen Kenny, Troy Allen. 


Individual Scores 


High man, all classes: Jake Strickler, Blacks- 
burg High School; second, Alfred Kenny, 
Woodlawn; third, Donald Mook, Claremont. 

High man, Beef Cattle: Richard Sibley, 
Syringa; second, A. Kenny, Woodlawn; third, 
Donald Mook, Claremont. 

High man, Swine: Walter Ceppi, Claremont ; 
second, E. Pearson, Buckingham; tie for third 
place, Meredith Puller, Atlee, and C. Richard, 
Middletown. 

High man, Dairy Cattle: Jake Strickler, 
Blacksburg ; second, William Slusser, Fincastle ; 
third, Walter Ceppi, Claremont. 

High man, Corn: Richard Nunn, Toano; sec- 
ond, C. Bowman; tie for third place, C. Saund- 
ers, Manassas, and C. Hubbard, Powhatan. 

The State Fair Association has awarded to 
the winning team a silver loving cup. The State 
Board of Education has awarded to the high 
man for all classes a gold medal and to the high 
men in other classes bronze medals. 





CONFERENCE ON GOVERNMENTAL 
EFFICIENCY 


Called by Governor Westmoreland Davis, at the 
Request of the Virginia League of 
Women Voters 


Proposed Program 


November 21, 8 P. M.—Address by the Governor on 
the Purpose of the Conference; Accomplishments of 
Manager Government in Virginia, Hon. Charles Ash- 
burner, City Manager, Norfolk, Va. 


Second Day 


November 22, 11 A. M.—The Teaching of Govern- 
ment, Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, President, College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg; Steps in Govern- 
mental Efficiency in Virginia, Col. LeRoy Hodges, Aide 
to the Governor, Richmond, Va. 

3 P. M.—Methods of Introducing Civil Service Into 
State Government, Mrs. Helen Hamilton Gardener, 
United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C.; The Economics of Efficient Government in Vir- 
ginia, Dr. W. Jett Lauck, Washington, D. C. 

8 P. M—Efficiency in Police Administration, Hon. 
Louis Brownlow, City Manager, Petersburg, Va. 

Improved Primary Laws—(Speaker to be announced). 
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The Value of a Geography-History Unit 


By W. J. YOUNG, Department of Social Science, Fredericksburg State Normal School 


At the present time, in the fifth, sixth and 
seventh grades, thirty minutes each day are 
given to the study of geography, and like 
amount of time to American history. In the 
state course of study, seventeen different sub- 
jects are set down to be pursued in these grades 
each week of five school days. The uniting of 
geography and history into one subject would 
assist materially in reducing this surplus of 
studies. No one doubts the material value of 
each of these subjects, but no child can study 
so bewildering an array without becoming con- 
fused at the mass of information, which is mani- 
festly impossible for him to digest. 

The only way to overcome this impossible 
situation is through the old line of correlation 
by a coalescence of subjects along such lines 
as naturally merge into one another with- 
out straining the subject matter. Suggested by 
a number ef educators, few are courageous 
enough to boldly take this stand with the whole 
established educational system arrayed against 
them, yet this is the stand here taken. All the 
talk about reorganizing our educational system 
is useless unless something is done. The trail 
for this work is being blazed successfully un- 
der the guidance of the Social Science and Edu- 
cation departments of the Fredericksburg State 
Normal School. This paper sets forth construc- 
tive suggestions of how this is being done in the 
geography-history unit in the Training School. 

In a recent book on the teaching of geogra- 
phy, Branom says “The educator is not pri- 
marily interested in geography as an academic 
subject, but as a means of giving the child de- 
sirable experiences. He does not hesitate to 
overstep the boundary lines between subjects if 
he can give the child more befitting experiences. 
A practical man does not meet one situation that 
he calls geography and another situation that he 
calls history, but in the meeting of a situation he 
draws on any subject needed, in the proportion 
needed, to make an adequate interpretation. In 
his enthusiasm to organize educational content 
in accordance with the way the world uses it, 
the educator has suggested the possibility of 


blending content subjects in unit situations un- 
der the name social studies.” The author (p. 
41) deserts the vantage ground thus gained 
lest the teacher cease “temporarily to be a geog- 
raphy teacher.” Are we making of children lit- 
tle geographers and little historians, or seeking 
to give them tools of civilization to live as citi- 
zens of a democracy? One almost despairs of 
educators getting away from the medieval uni- 
versity attitude toward elementary schools. 

Men like H. G. Wells have challenged the 
efficiency of our whole scheme of education, 
pointing the hopeless faults of the system. But 
not being professionally trained educators, they 
make the usual foolish mistakes when it comes 
to constructive suggestions, many of which are 
grotesque and absurd. 


In teaching principles of education, we natu- 
rally divide subjects of the curriculum into three 
groups: the tool subjects, the social subjects, 
and the manual subjects. The intent of the tool 
subjects (reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, 
and oral and spoken English) is to give the 
child definite skills in acquiring knowledge, 
and using this knowledge in every-day life. 
The manual subjects are directly concerned with 
expression of the child’s knowledge, by which 
alone it is made real and incorporated into the 
life. (No impression without expression). The 
sole content subject of the elementary grades, 
therefore, lies in the social or history-geography 
unit. 

Now, if the above principles are true and 
educationally sound, certain things logically fol- 
low: In the first place, the history of the ele- 
mentary grades is American history, and should 
be strongly socialized, being based on the social, 
industrial and political achievements of the 
American people. In the second place, geog- 
raphy must be strongly humanized and made to 
relate at every turn to the practical situations 
of every-day life. Furthermore, the point of 
departure must always proceed from the child’s 
experience (from the known to the unknown), 


(Continued on page 111.) 
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The JOURNAL is loath to leave out the de- 
partment of Reviews Educational this month; 
it will be resumed in the December issue with 
special emphasis. 





COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


The JOURNAL has been asked to explain 
editorially the status of compulsory education in 
Virginia. Our present provision for compulsory 


education is so hopelessly inadequate that it 
seems advisable merely to say that the next ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, which will con- 
vene early next year, will be asked to pass a 
new compulsory education law to meet our pres- 
ent requirements. The bill to be presented to the 
General Assembly is now in preparation and will 
be discussed at length by the State Teachers As- 
sociation and the Superintendents Association at 
the Thanksgiving Conference. 





THE STATE TREASURER 


Superintendent Joseph H. Saunders, Newport 
News, Va., is the treasurer of the State Teachers 
Association. To him fees at fifty cents a mem- 
ber should be sent by all local associations prior 
to the Thanksgiving Conference. This will enti- 
tle local units of the State Association to par- 
ticipate in the deliberations of the annual State 
meeting, November 22-25. It is not too much 
to expect 100 per cent membership from every 
school division and educational institution of the 
State. If a coal miner can pay from twenty-five 
to thirty dollars yearly to his organization, can 
Virginia teachers pay one-fiftieth as much? The 
published report by counties and institutions will 
show our record. With teachers fully organized 
a new day for the profession will be at hand; 
this is the history of other groups. Make history 
in Virginia! 





OFF FOR RICHMOND 


In a few days thousands of teachers, school 
officials and trustees, and interested friends of 
education will be off for Richmond to attend the 
fifteenth annual Virginia Educational Confer- 
ence. Representatives will come from the one- 
room school and from the normal school, col- 
lege, and university—from every type of educa- 
tional institution—a veritable army, bent on ser- 
vice to the first and leading institution of demo- 
cracy—THE SCHOOL. Some will come to 


Richmond for the first time and others will be 
veterans long in service at the Conference. For 
them all, Richmond, from the Governor of the 
State, the Mayor and Superintendent of Schools 
to the unknown citizen, will offer a convincing 
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welcome. Richmond is practically 100 per cent 
\merican in population ; that makes a difference. 
Citizens on the streets, in the shops, and on the 
street cars will gladly answer questions and di- 
rect visitors. It is easy to get about in Rich- 
mond. 

The Executive Committee of the Conference 
and many sub-committees have sought diligently 
to co-operate with all the organizations and sub- 
ganizations of the Conference to guarantee a 
superior week from every point of view. Not- 
withstanding, it is impossible to schedule all of 
the multiplied events of the Conference quite as 
everyone would wish. This is one of the impos- 
sibilities which makes necessary gracious def- 
erence on the part of the few to the best interest 
of the majority. But that is easy for teachers; 
they are schooled in patience. 


Here is the warm welcome of the JOURNAL, 


too. 





DECEMBER 4-10, 1921 


“IT wish it were possible for us to drive home 
to the whole American people the conviction of 
needed concern for our educational necessities,” 
said President Harding at the inauguration of 
President Chandler of the College of William 
and Mary on October 19. To accomplish just 
this end for Virginia a State-wide campaign of 
education for education will be opened at the 
Thanksgiving meeting of the State Teachers As- 
sociation, with President Alderman, President 
Payne, and President Chandler as the first speak- 
ers. Now it turns out that this same thing is 
to be done for the whole nation during AMER- 
ICAN EDUCATION WEEK, December 4-10, 
1921, under the auspices of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Legion in co- 
operation with many other organizations, educa- 
tional, religious, fraternal, civic. Thus far thir- 
ty-five national organizations have pledged 
zealous co-operation. 

While this week falls earlier than the Vir- 
sinia plan provided, nevertheless this is our op- 
portunity, and we must not let it pass. Every 
hour is precious in making ample preparations. 
Read first the details of the week as outlined in 
this number of the JOURNAL, follow instruc- 
tions given there, and perhaps write the United 


States Bureau of Education and the National 
Education Association, both Washington, D. C., 
for further help. The State’ Teachers Associa- 
tion will offer services through the division su- 
perintendent and the press chiefly ; the December 
JOURNAL cannot be mailed in time to help. 

Certainly every school of Virginia will observe 
the full week effectively and every county and 
city of the State hold one or more meetings with 
facts and enthusiasm rightly proportioned. In 
every school division dozens of teachers and 
principals will eagerly offer assistance to the 
superintendent to make this week memorable in 
Virginia. The JOURNAL looks forward to re- 
ceiving succinct reports of big achievements 
(published in the order received) from Virginia 
communities helping to make AMERICAN 
EDUCATION WEEK function convincingly 
even with the newly elected members of the next 
State General Assembly. 





SCHOOL CREDIT FOR BIBLE STUDY 


Slowly, it may be, but surely the courses in 
Bible study outlined in 1916 and accepted by the 
Virginia State Board of Education as the basis 
of possible high school credit are winning rec- 
ognition. Thus far 572 pupils from forty-three 
classes have taken the prescribed examinations 
for credit. “At Roanoke interested churches 
united in the employment of an instructor who 
teaches pupils of all denominations.” At Whit- 
mell, Pittsylvania county, where a notable record 
in this work has also been made, the principal 
has taught classes in the school building. Else- 
where the teaching has been done by clergymen 
or others. It could be done by parents, Sunday- 
school teachers, or any interested individuals as 
far as the requirements of the State are con- 
cerned. 

Altogether three courses are outlined in the 
history and literature of the Bible. Each com- 
prehends ninety lessons and carries high school 
credit of one-half unit. An examination at the 
end of each course is set by the State. A total 
credit of one high school unit is allowed; those 
who take the three courses receive an attractive 
certificate issued by the State Board of Educa- 
tion. One class at Whitmell has finished the three 
courses. 
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During a four years’ high school course a 
pupil could at his local Sunday school work off 
a credit of one unit. This is an opportunity for 
the Sunday school which has lacked adequate 
appeal for children of the teen age. A little con- 
sideration of the plan will reveal other methods 
of conducting this important work and without 
offence to anyone regardless of race or creed. 
School and church officials are urged to secure a 
copy of the syllabus of lessons from the Exten- 
sion Division of the University of Virginia and 
to formulate a plan meeting local needs, that 
this fundamental type of instruction may be ex- 
See the announcement of the 
State Department of Education elsewhere in this 


issue of the JOURNAL. 


tended in Virginia. 





THE CAPITAL CITY 


Richmond is so rich in history that a visit to 
the capital city for the first time should, if pos- 
sible, include some opportunity for sightseeing. 
Thursday afternoon might well be set aside for 
this, since there will be few Conference events 
on at that time. 

For the convenience of those not well ac- 
quainted with the city the JOURNAL has listed 
below some of the points of especial interest re- 


garding Richmond and points of interest in and 
An inexpensive guide book 
can be had at local book stores of Richmond. 


around Richmond. 


a population of 175,000; an 
area of 26 square miles; forty-four public schools with 
35,000 pupils; Mechanics’ Institute, University of Rich- 
mond, Union Theological Seminary, Medical College of 
Virginia, John Marshall High School; Federal Reserve 
Bank for the Fifth District; an annual city budget of 
$6,913,000; a property valuation $260,997,863; six great 
trunk lines and railways radiating in eleven directions ; 
1,500 salesmen traveling through the Southern States 
and the world at large; 54,000,000 people living within 
a radius of 600 miles; sixteen hotels in the city; United 
States Custom House receipts of $1,140,000 annually; 
three daily newspapers; her largest industries of to- 
bacco, iron, paper manufacturing, wood works, printing 
and publishing, and flour. Richmond claims to have the 
largest plants in the world of these kinds—cigars, wood 
work, baking powder, bottled flavoring extract, mica 
mill, fertilizer; one of the largest locomotive plants in 
the world: and the largest blotting paper industry in 


America. 


Richmond is proud of 
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Capitol Square 


Governor’s Mansion in eastern part of the Capitol 
Square. King Edward VII., as Prince of Wales, visited 
Governor Letcher there in 1860. 

Capitol Building. Model from which it was built 
made in France for Thomas Jefferson. 

In the Senate Chamber of the Capitol Building is a 
beautiful picture of Yorktown. Also in the Capitol 
Building is the old stove or “warming machine” and 
the Speaker’s Chair in the rotunda. 

Also in the Capitol Square is the Crawford statue of 
Washington, and around same the following: Henry, 
Jefferson, Marshall, Nelson, Mason, Lewis. 

There is statue of Washington, 
made from life; Stonewall Jackson monument; Henry 
Clay statue. 

Bronze medals of John Smith, Jeb Stuart, and John 
Marshall in rotunda of Capitol Building. 

State Library. 


also the Houdon 


Vicinity of Capitol Square 


City Hall, Federal Building, Federal Reserve Bank. 
White House of the Confederacy, John Marshall House, 
Valentine Museum, Virginia Historical Building Home 
of Robert E. Lee, Medical College of Virginia, John 
Marshall High School, Blues’ Armory, Grays’ Armory, 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Monumental 
Church, St. Peter’s Catholic Church. 


Episcopal 


Hollywood 


to Confederate Dead. 

Monument to Jefferson Davis, and also to his daugh 
ter, Winnie Davis. : 

Famous men buried in Hollywood: J. E. B. Stuart, 
Pickett, Fitzhugh Lee; Presidents of the U. S. A., John 
Tyler, James Monroe; Commodore Matthew Fontaine 
Maury, John Y . Mason, John R. Thompson, Dr. Hunter 
McGuire, Rev. Dr. Moses D. Hoge. 


Monument 


Vicinity of Monroe Park 


General Wickham’s Monument, Joseph Bryan Statue, 
Jefferson Hotel, Stuart Circle Hospital, Howitzer Monu 
ment, Cathedral of the Sacred Heart, Scottish Rite 
Temple. 

Monument Avenue 


J. E. B. Stuart Equestrian Monument—Stuart Circle 
R. E. Lee Equestrian Monument—Allen Avenue. 
Jefferson Davis Monument—Davis Avenue. 
Stonewall Jackson Equestrian Monument—Boulevard 


Boulevard 


Battle Abbey, Soldiers’ Home, William Byrd Park 
State Fair Grounds, Boulevard Park. 


Boulevard to Brook Road 


Statue of A. P. Hill, Lakeside Country Club, Hermi- 
tage Club, Joseph Bryan Park. 
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Gamble’s Hill 


Monument of Rocks on which John Smith landed in 
Virginia. 


Battlefields Around Richmond 


Seven Pines, Yellow Tavern, Cold Harbor, Straw- 
berry Hill, Malvern Hill, Mechanicsville, Gaines’ Mill 
and Savage Station, History of the Seven Days’ Fight- 
ing Around Richmond. 


Libby Hill Park 


Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Monument, St. John’s Church, 
Washington’s Headquarters. 


Westhampton 


University of Richmond, Westhampton College, 


Country Club of Virginia. 


PHI DELTA KAPPA AT UNIVERSITY OF 
VIRGINIA 


A chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, the national educa- 
tional fraternity, was installed at the University of 
Virginia on October 21-22 with thirteen charter mem- 
bers from the department of education of the Univer- 
sity. National officers and Phi Delta Kappans trom 
various parts of Virginia were present at the cere- 
monies. Altogether Virginia has thirty members of 
this honorary fraternity, seventeen of whom _ hold 
membership in chapters distributed among several large 
institutions of the nation; these will now affiliate with 
the Virginia chapter. Dean John L. Manahan, a 
member of the Harvard Chapter, led in securing the 
Virginia Chapter and in arranging for its installation. 
Under it important educational research is planned; 
the program will include the activities of all Phi Delta 
Kappans of the State. 





Places of Emphasis for Rural School Finance 


By F. B. FITZPATRICK, Professor of Education, State Normal School, East Radford, Virginia 


I. The present assessed valuation of all taxable 
property should be held in contrast with the real 
value in order to justify a larger assessment and 
a larger rate of taxation. The, total assessed 
valuation of all real estate (other than mineral 
lands) in Virginia, according to the re-assess- 
ment of 1920, as shown by the Annual Report 
of the Auditor of Public Accounts, table 76, is 
$911,000,000. In considering Virginia’s ability 
to educate her children, it should be borne in 
mind that the present assessed valuation is not 
more than one-fifth of the real value of our tax- 
able wealth. By taking a few counties at random 
one can see the accuracy of this statement. 

Pulaski County, one of the richest and best 
counties of the State, has 150,330 acres of land 
assessed at $1,610,000. This gives an average as- 
sessed valuation of $10.60 per acre. The real 
value of land in Pulaski is at least $50 per acre on 
an average. The assessed valuation is obviously 
not more than one-fifth of the real value. The 
average assessed valuation of lands in Mont- 
gromery County is $8.23 per acre. The average 
real valuation of land in this county is at least 
$50 per acre. The writer knows a Montgomery 
farmer who has 250 acres of land assessed at $8 
per acre. He refused to sell at $25.00 per acre. 


Brunswick County has 289,592 acres of land 


and is assessed at $3,361,033. This gives an 
assessed valuation of $11.60 per acre. Page 
County has 165,132 acres and is assessed at $1,- 
509,330. This gives an assessed valuation of 
$9.12 per acre. According to the Auditor’s Re- 
port the average assessed valuation for all coun- 
ties per acre is $10.75. It is obvious, then, that 
the average value of land today in Virginia is 
more than five times the assessed valuation. 

The difference between the real value and as- 
sessed valuation of personal property is even 
greater than the difference between the real value 
and the assessed valuation of real estate. In 
looking over the assessment of personal prop- 
erty, I find that the furniture of some of our 
best homes is given at $50. It couldn’t be bought 
for $500. According to the opinion of an ex- 
perienced assessor, the real value of personal 
property is five times the assessed valuation. 

In an article that appeared in the April Jour- 
nal of the N. E. A., page 79, written by Mr. John 
H. Keith, is a very conservative estimate of the 
probable wealth of Virginia. This is given as 
$3,115,061,693. He came to this conclusion in 
this way: A report of the Bureau of Census, 
known as “Estimated Valuation of National 
Wealth,” page 8, gives Virginia’s taxable wealth 
in 1912 as $2,174,685,192. The increase of 
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wealth in Virginia between 1904 and 1912, as 
shown by the 1910 census, is given as $939,376,- 
771. Mr. Keith takes this as the provible in- 
crease between 1912 and 1920. By adding this 
to the taxable wealth of Virginia in 1912 he se- 
cures the probable wealth in 1920, which is, ac- 
cording to this article, $3,114,061,963. Even this 
estimate falls far short of the real wealth of our 
State. 
running an efficient system of schools, however, 
What 
we must do is to hold this up as a reasonable 
ideal and a reasonable ambition. A five mill tax 
on this would give us a State tax of $15,000,000 
for public schools. 

II. A second point of emphasis is the mill tax 
In this connection 


Virginia would have adequate funds for 


if this could be made the taxable wealth. 


provided by the Constitution. 
we must hold before the people the ideal of this 
document. Article IX, section 129, reads as fol- 
lows: “The General Assembly shall establish and 
maintain an efficient system of public free schools 
throughout the State.” But the framers of this 
Constitution didn’t stop with this injunction. 
They made it possible for the establishment and 
In Article IX, 
section 135, we find these words: “The General 
Assembly shall apply an annual tax on property 
of not less than one nor more than five mills on 
the dollar to the schools of the primary and 


maintenance of such a system. 


grammar grades for the equal benefit of all the 
people of the State, to be apportioned on a basis 


of school population.” 

According to these two quotations the Con- 
stitution of Virginia not only commits this Com- 
monwealth to the maintenance of an efficient sys- 
tem of schools, but it provides the possibility 
of adequate State financial support. The Gen- 
eral Assembly has not lived up to the ideal set 
by the Constitution. Possible taxation is five 
mills on the dollar, but our present State tax for 
We are running our 
are concerned, 


schools is only 1.4 mills. 
schools, so far as State taxes 
therefore, with a minimum assessment and prac- 
tically a minimum rate. One of the strongest 
reasons for a higher rate for State taxation is 
the low assessment. 

The “tax segregation” law passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1915 defeats in part the pur- 
pose of the Constitution in providing a possible 
State tax of five mills on all taxable wealth for 
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the support of the public schools. It limits both 
the possible State and the possible local tax for 
school purposes and should be amended so as to 
make all taxable property subject to the five 
mill State tax and also subject to local taxation. 
The Virginia Survey makes the following recom- 
mendation as to this law: “The tax segregation 
removed from the field of local taxa- 
were 


law has 


tion certain classes of which 
available when the Constitution was adopted. In 
the judgment of the Survey Staff the present 


limitations to local taxation are very great im- 


property 


pediments to school progress in the State. They 
serve no useful purpose and should be repealed 
at once, the amount of local funds to be raised 
by taxation being left to the judgment of the 
people of the county or city.” 

The “segregation law” not only decreases local 
taxation, but it decreases the amount of money 
the schools might get through the possible five 
mill tax provided by the Constitution. In other 
words, it works harm in regard to both State and 
local taxation. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that the 
General Assembly repealed the law in part by 
implication during its special session of 1918. 
In spite of the fact that the “segragation law” 
makes all taxable real estate and all taxable tan- 
gible personal property, and the tangible personal 
property of public service corporations subject to 
local taxation only, it levied an additional four- 
cent tax for roads and a one-cent tax for the 
eradication of tuberculosis. In view of this action 
the General Assembly can increase our State tax 
for public school purposes up to the constitu- 
tional maximum of mills on the dollar. 
School people should work, therefore, for a rea- 
sonable assessment and a higher’mill tax made 
possible by the Constitution. 


five 


III. ‘The third point of emphasis is local taxa- 
tion. When we consider the Nation as a whole 
78.8 per cent of our school fund comes from 
local taxation. In Virginia about 70 per cent of 
school funds is local. The State fund ought to 
be increased ; so ought the local fund. Probably 
the best ratio is for the State fund to be about 
one-third of the whole. The Survey recom- 
mends the above standard. 

Since the range of local taxation is now from ~ 
fifty to one hundred cents on the $100 worth of 
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property and since the board of supervisors has 
the power to fix the rate, one can readily see that 
the supervisor is the key man in local school 
finance. School people, therefore, should see 
that men elected to this board are not only 
friendly to education, but favor increased local 
taxation for public school purposes. As long as 
boards of supervisors have this power and are 
elected as they usually are to keep down the rate 
of taxation, there can be little progress in Vir- 
ginia schools. The power to fix the rate of local 
taxation for school purposes, with certain limita- 
tions, should be in the hands of the school board. 
Members of the school board are interested in 
the schools and know their needs. The admin- 
istration of schools is their job. This is not 
the case with the boards of supervisors. They 
were elected to look after the roads, bridges, 
and low taxation. As they have the power to 
fix the rate of taxation, local taxation for schools 
will not be as high as it ought to be. In view 
of the fact, however, that they do have this 
power, school people must concentrate their 
forces upon this board. A strong public senti- 


ment must be created in each county for increased | 


local taxes for public school purposes. The rural 
schools will never be what they ought to be and 
will never be really efficient until the farmers 
submit to a higher assessment and a higher rate 
of taxation for public schools. Cities have al- 
ready submitted to a higher rate of taxation. 
As a consequence they have good schools. A 
reasonable assessment and a higher rate of local 
taxation are the two biggest factors in the solu- 
tion of the rural school problem. The Smith- 
Hughes Fund will help; so will the Towner- 
Sterling Bill, if it passes Congress; so will an 
increased State fund distributed wisely ; but these 
outside helps can never make the rural school 
what it ought to be. The farmers must be made 
to see and appreciate the value of education and 
the value of spiritual things in contrast with ma- 


terial things. They must understand that the 


enrichment and the vitalization and the spiri- 
tualization of country life must come largely 
from the farmers themselves. The regenerating 
force must be subjective and not objective. God 
helps those that help themselves. The State and 
the Nation expect every community to do its 
qauty. 


THE VALUE OF A GEOGRAPHY- 
HISTORY UNIT 


(Continued from page 105.) 


and every step of the way guided by the prac- 
tical interests of child life growing into citizen- 
ship (properly motivated). 

Hence, the question arises, How shall we meet 
this situation, and by what method shall we 
teach the subject matter? To go into this 
whole discussion would require a book. But 
the method which is at least being successfully 
used is the problem method. Under this head, 
we have the topical, type, story, dramatic, group 
activity, and project methods, which are pur- 
sued by various schools with considerable suc- 
cess. Indeed, Dewey suggests that the problem 
is the essence of all thought, and hence the 
gateway to knowledge. Because the project is 
most amenable to general use, it is being wide- 
ly adopted, and by some is called the project- 
problem method. Certainly, enough of experi- 
ence has already demonstrated the feasability 
of revolutionizing education along these lines, 
and made certain that it can be done. The so- 
called objections to the problem methods can- 
not be considered here, but may be studied in 
the texts on method and in the technical educa- 
tional magazines. No objections have yet been 
raised which have been found to be insuperable. 
Recent geography texts, e. g., the new Fry- 
Atwood Geography (Ginn and Co.), have dared 
to put a large investment into new books or- 
ganized along these lines. The Training School 
of the Fredericksburg State Normal School is 
at present conducting demonstration and ob- 
servation classes in which the curriculum is s0 
organized. Most teachers who object to the 
system are in reality averse to getting out of 
the old rut. But if our educational system is 
as bad off as we say it is, and if our civilization is 
threatened to the extent that publicists tell us it 
is, like the great apostle, we may have to turn 
the world upside down, but we should not 
shrink from the task. A ship which makes 
progress must trust to its rudder but must loose 
its moorings. 

it we adopt the above point of view, a new 
horizon immediately looms before both teacher 
and pupil. Political parties and wars fade into 
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the background, and chronicling of events be- 
comes unimportant. Physical geography as a 
separate subject disappears and human geog- 
raphy moves into the foreground. A vast conti- 
nent is thrown upon the screen, and a people 
to colonize it struggle in the new environment 
and with great heroism overcome it. A vast 
network of migration spreads over it, farms and 
cities spring up, and science and invention play 
magic with industry and with natural resources 
of land, forest and mine. Thus by a magnifi- 
cent project on the grand scale, the child’s at- 
tention is riveted on America. Customs, barri- 
ers, languages, religions, trade routes, invention, 
industry, trade (social and industrial history) ; 
and factors of climate, soils, minerals, animal 
and vegetable products, raw materials, power, 
location, barriers and highways, people and gov- 
ernment (human geography) play a constant 
stream of ever intermingling forces. From such 
study loom strong and clear in the light salient 
and fundamental principles, which show how 
out of this maelstrom of social stress and strain 
has been forged this national character we term 
Americanism. From this center, radiating along 
geographical and historical lines, a world view 
gradually emerges and manifests economically 
and socially, if not politically, how the world 
must progress on the principle of the interde- 
pendence and solidarity of the human race. 
Numberless pupils have exclaimed to their 
teachers, “Why haven’t I been taught this way 
before?” The enthusiasm thus kindled will ine- 
vitably carry through all the subjects in the 
grades, motivate the tool and manual subjects, 
and remove the dismal dullness of school rou- 
tine. Directly, it will train for good citizenship, 
at least in so far as any educational system can, 
and inspire to individual initiative in which lies 
the real genius of the Amercan people. 





VIRGINIA EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 96.) 


ORGANIZATION STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The State Teachers Association is organized 
by local units, counties and institutions, and by 
districts. 


The counties composing the various 









grouped as 


districts, eleven altogether, are 
follows: 

District A—Spotsylvania, Stafford, Caroline, King 
George, Westmoreland, Northumberland, Richmond, 
Lancaster, Middlesex, Essex, and the city of Fredericks- 
burg. 

District B—Accomac, Northampton, Princess Anne, 
Norfolk, Isle of Wight, Nansemond, Southampton, 
Elizabeth City, Mathews, York, Warwick, Gloucester, 
cities of Newport News, Portsmouth, Norfolk and 
Suffolk. 

District C—Charles City, James City, Hanover, Hen- 
rico, Chesterfield, Goochland, King William, King and 
Queen, New Kent, cities of Richmond and Williams- 


burg. 
District D—Greenesville, Sussex, Powhatan, Surry, 
Prince George, Dinwiddie, Nottoway, Brunswick, 


Lunenburg, Prince Edward, Amelia, Cumberland, city 
of Petersburg. 

District E—Mecklenburg, Charlotte, Halifax, Pittsyl- 
vania, Henry, Patrick, Franklin, city of Danville. 

District F—Buckingham, Appomattox, Campbell, 
Amherst, Bedford, Botetourt, Rockbridge, Alleghany, 
cities of Lynchburg, Clifton Fotge and Buena Vista. 

District G--Highland, Bath, Augusta, Rockingham, 
Page, Shenandoah, Warren, Clarke, Frederick, cities of 
Winchester, Staunton and Harrisonburg. 

District H—Loudoun, Fairfax, Alexandria, Prince 
William, Fauquier, Rappahannock, Culpeper, and the 
city of Alexandria. 

District I—Roanoke, Craig, Montgomery, Floyd, Car- 
roll, Pulaski, Giles, Grayson, Wythe, Bland, Smyth, 
Washington, and the cities of Roanoke, Bristol and 
Radford. 

District J—Madison, Greene, Albemarle, Nelson, 
Fluvanna, Louisa, Orange, and the city of Charlottes- 


ville. 


District K—Tazewell, Russell, Wise, Lee, Dickenson, 
Buchanan and Scott. 





Armistice Day, November 11th 
“LEST WE FORGET” 


In Flanders Field 


In Flanders fields the poppies blow 

Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 

Scarce heard admist the guns below. 

We are the dead. Short days ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 

In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe! 

To you from falling hands, we throw 
The Torch. Be yours to hold it high! 
If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies blow 

In Flanders fields. 


By Lieut.-Col. John McRae, who died while on duty in- 


Flanders.) 
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Physical and Health Education 


By MARY EVELYN BRYDON, M. D., Editor 
Director Bureau Child Welfare and Public Health Nursing, State Board of Health 





This department will be edited under the auspices of the State Board of Health and any question pertain. 
ing to sanitation of the school, personal or public health, or physical inspection, will be answered by 
the editor of this department. For immediate reply enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 





TEACHING HYGIENE IN THE 
FIRST GRADE 


(Mrs, Hazel B. Douglass, a primary teacher of 
Alexandria, Va., while taking the Correspondence 
Course conducted by this Department, made such help- 
ful suggestions as to methods of teaching Hygtene to 
little children, that she was requested to describe some 
of these methods for the readers of the JOURNAL). 

Primary teachers will all agree that ordinary ways 
of presenting the principles of hygiene prove of not the 
slightest interest or concern to the very young child. 
However, his sympathy and imagination may at all 
times be reached, and gratifying results may be ob- 
tained by dramatization and visualization. The fol- 
lowing are some methods I have found successful in 
my schoolroom: 

After a simple presentation of the meaning and the 
governing factors of constructive hygiene, each factor 
was used as foundation for a language lesson. When 
food was the one selected, all essential foods were dis- 
cussed, then personified, the children improvising stories 
featuring relative food values. For instance, a convinc- 
ing tale was unfolded based upon the activities and 
valuable life-work of Madam Milk, her daughter, Miss 
Cream, and her grandchildren, Butter, Buttermilk and 
Cheese. Their achievements and their methods of de- 
feating their enemies, Messrs. Tea and Coffee, were 
given in detail. 

\nother day’s lesson introduced Grandma Vegetable 
and her horde of children and grandchildren, with a 
tory showing the advantages of an intimate ac- 
quaintance with their many good qualities and their 
willingness to help little boys and girls. 

After several such stories had been developed, cover- 
ing most of the foods in ordinary use, “star” pupils of 
the Health League were selected to impersonate them. 
For each playlet a sufficient variety of foods was in- 
cluded to represent a well-balanced ration of proteins, 
arbohydrates, fats, minerals, and water. Characters 
were also introduced to impersonate injurious foods and 
beverages; and dialog was added to impersonation. Ina 
similar manner other contributions to constructive hy- 
ciene were featured—fresh air, baths, sleep and exercise. 


FIRST AID IN THE PRIMARY DEPART- 
MENT 
As a change from sand-table instruction, self-directed 


activities may be introduced, varied at each lesson to 
cover such phases of First Aid treatment as may be 


suited to the capacity of the special class. To illustrate: 
the teacher’s desk and chair, a bench and stool, might 
serve as a hospital where a pupil wearing a cap 
and arm band made by folding white paper and adding 
proper insignia with red crayon, presides as nurse. 
One of the little boys chosen as doctor retires to the 
cloak room—his office; two children represent mother 
and child, and from a distant corner—their home—they 
bring in an emergency case, a burn, a cut, snake bite, 
or a broken limb. 

Rushing the child to the hospital, the mother re- 
ports the accident to the nurse who telephones at once 
for the doctor. While waiting for him the nurse places 
the patient in the proper position and administers First 
Aid. She takes from a drawer a rolled bandage of 
proper width (a number of rolls of different widths 
having been previously made by the class from a clean 
old sheet), medicated cotton, and a bottle of anti- 
septic solution, preferably iodine. The wound is cleansed, 
treated, and dressed. In case of a snake bite, the little 
mother informs the nurse that she has already admin- 
istered First Aid by sucking the wound and spitting 
out the poison; and.is commended by the nurse for her 
presence of mind. At this point the doctor arrives; the 
nurse reports to him the details of the accident and 
how she has treated it thus far. He inspects the dress- 
ing, and if it is found satisfactory he instructs the 
mother in the further care of the wound. If it is not 
satisfactory, he invites criticism from the class—sup- 
posed to be nurses in training and replaces the dress- 
ing as it should be done. 

If the accident should be a broken leg or arm, the 
doctor responds to the call at once and with the as- 
sistance of the nurse places the broken member in 
splints and bandages it; a supply of narrow thin strips 
of wood is kept on hand for this purpose. 

If an accident in a factory or a field is featured, and 
its nature forbids removal of the patient to a hospital, 
one of the workmen reports it by telephone. The nurse 
realizing, for instance, that an artery has been cut, in- 
structs him where and how to apply pressure to stop 
bleeding until the doctor comes and places a touniquet. 
In depicting minor accidents, the doctor’s services are not 
necessary; the mother can demonstrate local First Aid. 

Children are always interested in these dramatiza- 
tions. I have found that the subject is vitalized to such 
an extent that in many instances first grade children 
have not only detailed these activities at home, but 
mothers have told me that some of these little folks 
have in minor instances applied at home with marked 
accuracy and success what they have learned at school. 
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Virginia Kindergarten-Primary Association 


By PAULINE B. WILLIAMSON, President, Editor 


ITEMS REGARDING THE INTER- 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 


UNION 
By A. ZULEIME ROBERTSON, Richmond 

At a meeting of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., in July, 1892, a number 
of kindergartners got together and organized the In- 
ternational Kindergarten Union. Possessing a love and 
interest in the child under what is known as the school 
age this organization sought to give these children the 
benefit of the kindergarten course by promoting the 
work which had been started in many parts of the 
country. Since then it has held twenty-eight annual 
meetings and its influence has been felt in many parts 
of the world. 

There are various committees of the I. K. U. whose 
reports are very helpful. These are published in the 
proceedings of the annual meetings and can be secured 
from Miss May Murray, Milton Bradley Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 

In order to arouse interest in the forward move- 
ment of child education better kindergartens are recom- 
mended by: 

1. A clearer insight in this light of modern research 
into the needs of children of today. 





Co-Operative Education 


Mrs. B. B. Munrorp, President 


The Co-Operative Education Association, under 
whose auspices the Community Leagues are organized, 
has just completed its eighteenth year of continuous 
service to the schools of the State. During that time 
several million dollars have been raised for building and 
equipment of schoolhouses and providing the necessary 
accessories, thousands of people brought to the school- 
houses to discuss and study the various phases of edu- 
cational, health, social, and civic work; in this way an 
intelligent public sentiment has been developed. 

A definite program has been prepared each month 
for the use of our leagues and carefully selected litera- 
ture has been forwarded to all leagues. The Co- 
Operative Education Association is working through 
the various State departments and secures their litera- 
ture as well as the literature from the N. E. A., Bureau 
of Education, Department of Agriculture, National 
Highways Association, Child Welfare Organization, 
Community Service, Community Center, the Russell 
Sage Foundation, and other national and State agencies. 
All of this material is carefully utilized in the various 


2. Better community work. 

3. Closer relation with the mothers in the kinder- 
garten locality. 

4. Sympathetic interest and co-operation with the 
grade teachers in the school center. 

5. Practical information in regard to local child wel- 
fare organizations. 

6. Active membership in the local teachers club. 


State organization is urged and letters of inquiry have 
been sent the various States regarding this matter. Vir- 
ginia is glad to report that its State organization was 
formed more than ten years ago and was known as the 
Virginia Kindergarten Union. In 1920 this organiza- 
tion decided to unite its forces with the Virginia 
Primary Association, under the name Virginia Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Association. 

The next meeting of the I. K. U. will be held in 
Louisville, Ky. The officers are: President, Miss Luella 
A. Palmer, New York City; first vice-president, Miss 
Stella A. McCarty, Baltimore, Md.; second vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Grace E. Barnard, Berkeley, Cal.; record- 
ing secretary, Miss Edna Dean Baker, Chicago, IIl.; 
corresponding secretary and treasurer, Miss May Mur- 
ray, Springfield, Mass.; auditor, Miss Margaret A. 
Trace, Cleveland, O. 


Association of Virginia 
Geo. W. Guy, Executive Secretary 


programs that are prepared for our Community Leagues. 
One hundred and ten thousand pieces of literature have 
been sent to our school and league organizations during 
the current session. 

During the past year one hundred and five days have 
been spent in the field and the following district meet- 
ings, teachers’ institutes and leagues have been visited: 
Districts D, H, E, B, were attended by the Executive 
Secretary, at which three thousand teachers and citizens 
were in attendance and from which eighty league re 
ports were received. District I and J were addressed 
by Mrs. B. B. Munford, the president of the Co-Opera- 
tive Education Association. The following institutes 
were attended this session: Washington, the league 
president; New Kent, James City and Charles City, the 
league president; Caroline, league president; Prince 
George, Miss Belle Webb; Henrico, Mrs. Randolp! 


Maynard; Tazewell, Giles, Wythe, Montgomery, Russel! 
Loudoun, District Chairman W. E. Gilbert; Smyth, 
Pulaski, Mrs. F. C. Beverley; Page, Frederick and 
Clarke, Miss M. Frieda Koontz; Essex and King an 
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( n, J. H. Binford; Prince William, Hon. C. J. 
\eetz; and the following counties were visited by the 
itive Secretary: Albemarle, Campbell, Dinwiddie, 
klin, Fairfax, Goochland, Gloucester, Greene, King 

ge, Northampton, Pittsylvania. The following 
ics have been addressed during the year by the 
Secretary: Homeville Cypress Chapel, 
Blackstone, Glen Allen, Glen Lea, 
Charles, Parksley, Temperanceville, Rivermont, 
sville, Charlotte, Chincoteague, Hollins, Fort Lewis, 
Fincastle, Norfolk City, Newport News, 
ibeth City, Seven Pines, Highland Springs, Short 
ip, Rio, Red Hill, Stony Point, Mt. View, Bates- 


le, Center Doswell, Larchmont, Prospect 


utivce 


lémeade, Ivor, 


( iwba, 


Cross, 
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Heights, Summer Hill, Elmont, Franktown, Nassa- 
waddox. In addition to this the work was presented to 
the Farm Demonstration Agents at Blacksburg, the 
annual conference of Charities and Correction, the Vir- 
ginia Good Roads Association and the State Health 
Conference, by Mrs. B. B. Munford. The leagues of 
Norfolk City and Berkley were addressed by Mrs. 
George W. Guy. 

The 1921 Year Book will be published by the Thanks- 
giving Conference, in which the activities of the vari- 
ous leagues will be listed. The 613 leagues reporting 
thus far have raised $168,841.14; about sixty division 
superintendents have reported $696,670.40 
leagues and citizens last year. 


raised by 





GENERAL 


in Virginia thirty-two and one-half 
per cent of our high school teachers had received 
: their training in our tax-supported institutions; thirty- 
; four and one-half per cent, in the private institutions 
of Virginia; and the remainder, from out-of-State in- 
stitutions in so far as they had received training of col- 
legiate grade. : 

The National Association of Teachers in colored 

ols held its eighteenth annual meeting in Okla- 
homa City, August 3-5. The progress in negro edu- 
cation there reported was an inspiration and promise 
for the future—Southern Workman. 

it is announced that the General Education Board 
has appropriated $60,000 for a three-year survey ot 
secondary school methods of teaching Latin and Greek 
as planned by the American Classical League. The sur- 
vey report will include, among other general items, a 
mstructive plan for the teaching of the Classics. 

The scholastic marks of all Harvard students, ex- 
ept failures, will be made public beginning with this 
vear. Passing marks will be grouped in six classes. 
[he students believe this will stimulate better class 
standing. 

Lafayette College has adopted a new plan for ad- 
nission to college, the details of which are set forth 

School and Society for October 1. In this plan 

fayette rejected a hundred applicants for admission 
this year, all of whom were graduates of standard high 

OC Is. 

Dr. Walter S. Monroe, a well-known author of books 
tests and measurements, has been made Director 
the Bureau of Educational Research at the Uni- 

ersity of Illinois. 

At the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 

leze a baby has been borrowed from a children’s home 
the girls of the practice house of the home eco- 
Everything required by David, 


Last session 


mics department. 


the house baby, will fall to the young women taking 
raining in home-making and the teaching of home- 
making. 





Educational Notes and News 


A two-minute halt in all activity is requested at 
noon on Armistice Day, November 11,—an opportun- 
ity to stress American ideals with school children. 

The District Meeting of District C, State Teachers 
Association, which was to have been held at Williams- 
burg, October 14-15, has been called off for the pres- 
ent. 

E. Carl Hoover, of Carloover, has been elected by 
the State Board of Education as superintendent of 
schools for Bath County, to succeed Bruce R. Richard- 
son, resigned. 

Illinois has created an Educational Commission, con- 
sisting of the Governor, one Senator, one Representa- 
tive, and three other persons, one of whom shall be a 
woman, to investigate the entire school system of that 
State and report legislative recommendations to the 
next session of the General Assembly. 

It now appears that the text-book adoption set for 
this year in Virginia will likely be postponed a year 
until the General Assembly can pass needed legisla- 
tion, especially in regard to the destribution of text- 
books throughout the State. 


The contract has been awarded for a school build- 
ing at Crewe, Virginia, to cost $150,000. 

A significant Rural Life Conference will be held 
at Farmville, November 3-7, in which a number of 
national, State and local leaders in rural betterment 
will take part. Teachers and high school pupils from 
several counties will be among the invited guests. 

At least one hour each week shall be devoted to the 
study of the Constitution of the United States, the 
Constitution of the State of Illinois, and the Declara- 
tion of Independence—in the seventh and eighth grades 
and high schools of the State.—I/linois Legislature. 

The Southern Association of Teacher Training In- 
stitutions will hold its fourth annual meeting at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Peabody College, November 11-12, 1921. 

Shortly Minnesota will have a permanent trust fund 
for school purposes of $83,712,636 which can be in- 
creased through the years. 
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By legislative action Illinois has changed the name 


of its “normal schools” to “teachers’ colleges.” 

The Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction 
is at present conducting several school surveys in dif- 
ferent local units of the State. It has other surveys 
planned. 

Bucknell University will require a special examina- 
tion in English of all freshmen. Those who fail must 
take work in English without college credit until] the 
standard is attained—Pennsylvania School Journal. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Harrisonburg State Normal School 


bg . 

The final enrollment for the first quarter at Harrison 
burg was 372, of whom 146 are seniors and 5 are can- 
didates for the bachelor’s degree. There are 193 juniors, 
More than 
100 students are being a¢écommodated outside of dormi- 


14 post-graduates, and 14 special students. 
tories, and 65 of them are located in private homes 

It is an unfortunate fact that the need for more 
classrooms is as great as the need for more dormitory 
space. The new Students-Alumnae Building, now .al- 
most under roof, is not going to make the situation any 
better, however, for this building is being put up by 
students and their friends and will serve as a recrea- 
tion center. Harrisonburg needs another dormitory and 
another academic building. 

Co-operation on the part of citizens of Harrisonburg 
is always easily obtained for the enterprises of the State 
Normal School. Citizens are quick to show their pride 
in the school, too. During the first week of the present 
session Mayor John W. Morrison, of the City of Harri- 
sonburg. and Thomas P. Beery, president of the Harri- 
sonburg Chamber of Commerce, took the opportunity 
to address the student-body, not actually presenting the 
keys of the city, but offering a cordial welcome. The 
congregations of eight or nine churches have further 
shown students their hospitality by picnics, or Sunday 
dinners, or church socials, or parties. 

At the teachers’ institute in Frederick and Clarke 
counties October 1, Dr. J. W. Wayland and Dean W. J. 
Gifford were both speakers; and on the same day Miss 
Katherine M. Anthony, supervisor of the training school, 
and Miss Mary Louise Seeger, supervisor of kinder- 
garten, taught demonstration lessons before the Shen- 
andoah County Teachers Association meeting at Wood- 
stock. The Rockingham Teachers Association, meet- 
ing October 6 and 7, heard addresses by President S. P. 
Duke and Miss Elizabeth P. Cleveland. Miss Anthony 
and Dr. Gifford each conducted a round-table discussion. 

The faculty of the Harrisonburg State Normal School 
has recently organized a chapter of the State Teachers 
Association, with Dr. W. J. Gifford, president; Dr. J. 
W. Wayland, secretary, and Miss Natalie Lancaster, 
treasurer. Dr. Wayland and Conrad T. Logan were 
named delegates to represent the chapter at the Rich- 
mond Educational Conference in November. 


EDUCATION 


Fredericksburg State Normal School 


The Fredericksburg State Normal School student body 
has issued a school paper called “The Bullet,” the first 
issue appearing this month. The paper will reflect vari- 
ous phases of school life and news of campus activities, 
The Bullet will also publish extensive information con- 
cerning alumnae of the school, and everything of in- 
terest to present and former students. Mary Lee Mc. 
Nair is editor-in-chief, and Esther Warner and Kathe- 
rine Bond assistants. Miss Josephine Saville is business 
manager with Anna Morgan and Mildred Larkin as 
assistants. 

The Alumnae Luncheon of the Fredericksburg 
Normal at the State Teachers Association in Richmond 
will be served this year at the Westmoreland Club Roof 
Garden, Thursday, November 24, at 6 P. M. Every 
alumna is requested to attend and asked to write Miss 
Grace K. Tanner, State Normal, Fredericksburg, if she 
expects to attend. 

The October bulletin contained a specially prepared 
article for distribution at the State Teachers Con 
ference, contributed by the Physical Education Depart- 
ment, under Miss Pearl Hicks. It is entitled “Plays and 
Games Suitable for Different Grades and Ages.” Any 
teacher in the State may have a copy free by dropping 
a card to President Chandler requesting one. 

The entertainment course this year presents an un- 
usual number of special features. 

The city of Fredericksburg, which is taking enthu- 


siastic interest in the school, having given nearly 
$1,000 in cash scholarships to the school during 
the past year, tendered through the Chamber of 


Commerce a reception to the students and faculty last 
month. Mr. Brannon, its president, and others wel- 
comed the students to the homes of the city. The 
response for the students was given in the most charm- 
ing manner by Alice Clark Pierce, president of the 
Senior class. President Chandler, responding for the 
faculty, called to mind that last year when the basket- 
ball team was playing a visiting game over one hundred 
telegrams were received from friends and business men 
in Fredericksburg. No city in the State can be more 
loyal to its school than Fredericksburg. 


The Junior class this year is just double that of last 
year, numbering nearly 150 students. The graduating 
class this year contains the usual number, slightly above 
sixty, and the first student to take the B. S. degree in 
commercial education will graduate in this class. The 
increased enrollment in the normal department is be- 
ginning to reflect the two years of expansion under the 
present administration. 

President A. B. Chandler, Jr., represented the school 
at the installation of President J. A. C. Chandler as 
president of William and Mary College October 18 and 
19 and took part in the ceremonies. 


Members of the faculty have been active in teachers’ 
institutes this year. President Chandler spoke at War- 


renton, and Professor Tyner at Warsaw and Mort- 
Miss Lowe, of the Rural Arts Department, con- 


ross. 
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ducted a round table in Stafford, and Miss White, 
supervising teacher in the high school training school, 
at King George. Dr. Young made a series of special 
iddresses at Manassas, Bowling Green and King George. 

\rmistice Day was appropriately celebrated by an 
historical pageant given as a project of the Junior 
class in the American history course, under the direc- 

of Dr. Young, head of the Social Science De- 
rtment. An old-fashioned quilting party, a corn- 
sking scene, and snatches of plantation life of the old 
South were among those presented to depict American 
life. 

The Y. W. gave a play during the month under the 
direction of the English department. The skit was 
1 farce comedy of school girl life. 

The Dramatic Club has been actively revived this 
ear by Miss Vaughn, head of the English depart- 
ment. A series of plays during the winter will be fol- 
lowed by elaborate out-of-doors presentations in the 
school amphitheatre in the spring. The various num- 
bers will be announced as presented, the first appearing 
during November. 


Virginia Military Institute 


The annual report of General E. W. Nichols, super- 
intendent of the Virginia Military Institute, has just 
come from the press. General Nichols discusses a 
number of topics of interest to the institute, its alumni, 
patrons, faculty and cadets. Among them is the ques- 
tion of size of the corps. 

In the last few years there has been such a demand 
to enter that facilities to accommodate cadets have been 
taxed to the limit. General Nichols points out that with 
more than 600 cadets now on the rolls, one of two 
things should be done—materially to decrease numbers 
or provide additional facilities. The requirements for 
admission, now fourteen academic units, will probably 
soon be advanced to fifteen. But each time the entrance 
requirements have been raised, applications for matri- 
culation have increased with each successive academic 
year. 

General Nichols argues that from every point of 
view the problem should be solved by increasing facili- 
ties rather than by decreasing numbers. “Our present 
barrack building,” he says, “was erected in 1850. In the 
interval between that date and the present time, though 
our numbers have quadrupled, we have made no de- 
mand upon the State for funds to increase dormitory 
facilities. We have, it is true, added forty rooms to 
the original barrack building by converting old class- 
rooms into cadet quarters and by converting the old 
Jackson Memorial Hall into dormitories. This we have 


done largely at our expense and without aid from out- 
side sources. 

“A presentation of these facts, together with a state- 
ment of the pressing nature of our needs, will, it is 
believed, induce the Legislature to make adequate ap- 
Propriation to rectify existing evils.” 

General Nichols calls attention to a great many mat- 


ters of importance in the life and work of the institute, 
among them the new athletic field and the enlargement 
of the parade ground. The former will cost about 
$75,000, and will soon be completed. The cost of this 
will be borne by the alumni. The enlarged parade 
ground will now accommodate the six full companies 
of cadets without difficulty, and presents a picture of 
dignity and beauty that was not possible before the im- 
provement was undertaken. 

The reports of heads of departments are given in the 
report in full, and a complete financial statement from 
the treasurer, Major J. W. McClung, with the approval 
certification of A. B. Cathright, assistant State Account- 
ant, is appended. 


Washington and Lee University 


The session of 1921-22 was opened on Wednesday, 
September 14, with a record-breaking attendance. The 
formal opening exercises took place the next day at the 
University Assembly which was addressed by President 
Henry Louis Smith. To date the total enrollment has 
been approximately 755 students, the largest in the entire 
history of the University. 

The plans for the Robert E. Lee School of Journalism 
are now well under way. The project has been encour- 
aged by most of the leading Southern newspapers, and 
it is now planned to conduct a whirlwind campaign be- 
ginning on General Lee’s birthday, January 19, 1922. 
The duration of the campaign will be from two to three 
months and the minimum amount to be raised is 
$260,000. 

The new additions to the faculty for the present ses- 
sion include Professor William T. Lyle, to be head of 
the Department of Civil and Highway Engineering; 
Professor Hale Houston as Associate Professor of Civil 
and Highway Engineering; Professor H. D. Bacot, Jr., 
as Assistant Professor of History, and Mr. James B. 
Noell, as Associate Professor of Law. Dr. James 
Lewis Howe, head of the Department of Chemistry, has 
been appointed Dean of the School of Applied Science, 
vice Professor David Carlisle Humphreys, deceased, 
Dr. John W. H. Pollard, head of the Department of 
Hygiene and Physical Education, has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence, that he may become temporary 
Commissioner of Public Health for Quincy, IIl., taking 
up the organization of the newly established Depart- 
ment of Public Health in that city. Miss Anne R. 
White, Librarian, in recognition of long, faithful and 
unbroken service, has been granted a leave of absence 
for six months. 

At the meeting of the Board of Trustees on June 13, 
1921, Hon. John W. Davis, former ambassador to Great 
Britain and an alumnus of the University, was elected 
as a member of the board. 

President H. L. Smith, as head of the Virginia Com- 
mission and representative of the Governor of Vir- 
ginia, delivered the principal address at the presenta- 
tion of a replica of Houdon’s Statue of Washington, 
from Virginia to Great Britain on June 30, 1921. The 
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statue was unveiled in Trafalgar Square, London, in 
It is 
unique in that it is the only statue to a foreigner in 
Trafalgar Square. 


the presence of a large assembly of spectators. 


In spite of the severe business depression affecting 
the whole South, the work of the financial campaign 
has been steadily prosecuted with most encouraging 
results. During the eighteen months since the begin- 
ning of the work the total of unconditional subscrip- 
tions up to May 1 has reached $748,394, of 
$282,273 has been actually paid in. 
572 was subscribed by alumni. 


which 
Of this total $315,- 
These figures do not 
include $350,000 of conditional subscriptions, which are 
already in easy reach, nor the contributions of the Vir- 
ginia Daughters of the Confederacy to the endowment 
of the Lee Mausoleum. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


The Institute has enrolled to date (October 25th) nine 
hundred students (900)—a new attendance record, and 
more than one hundred in excess of last session’s total, 
which was the largest in the history of the school. 

The dates for the Semi-Centennial Celebration have 
been set for May 28, 29 and 30, and a three-day 
program of unusual interest has been tentatively ar- 
ranged. Alumni are enthusiastic about the occasion and 
will be present in large numbers. Speakers of national 
reputation from other colleges and from business life 
will assemble at Blacksburg to take part in the exer- 
cises. The Yegular program for finals will begin on 
May 26 and continue through the celebration, conclud- 
ing with the conferring of degrees on May 31. 

Several new courses of special interest to students 
throughout the State are as follows: 

A two-year course in Preparatory Medicine, accepted 
by standard medical colleges for entrance. 

A four-year degree course in Commercial Engineer- 
ing, under the direction of Associate Professor T. W. 
Knote. 

A two-year course in Practical Mechanics, correspond- 
ing in the School of Engineering to the old two-year 
course in the School of Agriculture. 

Representatives of agricultural interests throughout 
the State assembled at V. P. I. on October 17 for the 
regular quarterly conference of agricultural workers. 
Talks of interest were made by A. B. Thornhill and 
O. A. Thomas, representing the Farmers Union; N. B. 
Rue, of the Farm Bureau Organization, and M. O. 
Wilson, of the Tobacco Growers Co-Operatixe Ex- 
change. Members of the V. P. I. Agricultural Staff 
made statements in regard to their special fields of work. 

The Department of Agricultural Education has a 
most satisfactory arrangement for practice teaching 
with the Blacksburg High School whereby one member 
of the department staff is principal of the school, and 
another is instructor in charge of the high school agri- 
cultural department. The senior college students in 
Agricultural Education devote their full afternoons to 
practice teaching and to a class in Special Methods of 
Teaching Agriculture during the entire session. 


Associate Professor Magill, who trained the stock 
and crop judging team of the Blacksburg High School, 
was successful in having his team carry off the honors 
at the Third Annual Judging Contest at Richmond dur- 
ing the State Fair. Thirty-eight teams representing as 
many high schools from all sections of Virginia were 
contesting. 





WHY SUPERVISE RURAL SCHOOLS? 


(Continued from page 100.) 


In another room, eleven children were found 
in the “primer class.” The teacher conducted 
during our visit eleven different recitations in 
reading in this class. Beginning reading is 
taught by the teacher’s pointing to one letter and 
calling it and having the child repeat the letter 
after her. Primers are put into the hands of 
the children the first day of school, and each 
child is allowed to go on as fast as he can. The 
teacher claims good results with this system and 
sees no reason for changing it. She has been 
ten years in the same room, and during this time 
not a picture has been provided for the school. 
Slates are used by the children. In number work 
beginners are taught first to count to 100, then 
to make figures and learn all the multiplication 
tables up to 12. The beginners are taught num- 
ber from 9:15 to 10 o’clock and arithmetic work 
occupies all the morning. 

In another school of the same county, the as- 
signment in spelling was twenty words from the 
prescribed spelling book. No attempt was made 
to teach the lesson. Every word was pronounced 
by one of the children, many mistakes being 
The class was called on to correct mis- 
The concluding direc- 


made. 
takes in pronunciation. 
tion of the teacher was “Write ten sentences of 
words you don’t understand; look them up in 
the dictionary.” The county board of education 
declines to employ a supervisor in this county. 

In another county, also without a supervisor, 
a school was visited where the teacher’s program 
called for spelling first in the morning, because, 
as the teacher says, it was “too cold in the 
room to work arithmetic first.” Ifa child misses 
three words in spelling he “stays in” and writes 


each misspelled word ten times. In the assign- 


ment some little attempt was made to call atten- 
tion to the points of difficulty as to silent letters 
and pronunciation. 
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in a county where there is a good supervisor, 
h, however, entirely too many schools under 
charge, a teacher visited was conducting a 
ond-grade spelling lesson. A lesson had been 
issigned in a text-book, and the children were 
reciting orally; they made so many mistakes 
that they were told to study the lesson over again. 
In the afternoon they wrote the words and ex- 
changed papers while the teacher spelled the 
rds correctly, the children making many 
errors. The pupils making more than two mis- 
kes were required to see the teacher after re- 
cess. The assignment was “eleven words on 
page 21” of the spelling book. The teacher 
ronounced the words and used the sentences 
in the book to illustrate the meaning of the 
ords. There was no teaching of the spelling. 
That was left for the child to get as best he 
could. 

In another county, the superintendent of which 
was the only supervisor, two spelling lessons 
were noted—one oral, the other written. The as- 
signment in one case was, “Take the next les- 
son,’ nothing more. In the written recitation 
the children wrote the words from the teacher’s 
dictation, then stood in line while the teacher 
spelled the words, then “cut up” on the basis of 
the percentage made by each child. 

In still another county, where a good super- 
visor had recently been employed, the spelling 
lesson consisted of definitions given by the 
teacher, in which, be it said, she made many 
errors. Sixteen words were assigned for the 
next day; no effort was made to teach them, and 
the children were told to find the definitions. 
The only available reference was found to be 
two small dictionaries. 


Many instances were discovered where pen- 
manship was not really taught, practically no at- 
tention being paid to the child’s position, the 
form of letters, movement exercises, and the 
following of a good copy. Another teacher sched- 
uled her writing lessons the first thing in the 
‘ternoon and used the copy books only. She 
holds a diploma in Palmer penmanship, but she 

iys she has only five minutes for writing and 
‘annot use the Palmer method. In this county 


no attempt has been made anywhere to group 
he classes of the one-teacher school. 
sion depends entirely upon the superintendent. 


Supervi- 


Instances might be multiplied of inexpert 
teaching by untrained, inexperienced teachers in 
all of the common school branches; and yet 
these teachers are earnest, honest, and con- 
scientious. Many of them recognize their inef- 
ficiency and welcome all the help the supervisor 
can give them. When they ask for bread, shall 
we give them a stone? 





TEACHERS Wanted—$95 to $150 Month 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government examinations 
tonstantly being held throughout the entire country. Thous- 
ands of permanent, life, positions are to be filled at from $1,100 
to $1,800; have short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 
Those interested should write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. S-252, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing Fall ex- 
amination dates and places and large descriptive book, show- 
ing the positions open and giving many sample examination 
questions, which will be sent free of charge. 








TEACHER PLACEMENT AT COST 


The NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY is operating 
on a cost basis. While it is self-supporting it is non- 
commercial, 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Southern Bldg., Washington 1254 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. 
14 Beacon St., Boston Steger Bldg., Chicago Evanston, Tul. 








BE WISE: STUDY-AT-HOME 
High School, Normal, College, Business and 
Professional Degrees -:- -:- Catalog Free. 

Teachers Professional College, Washington, D. C. 








“SAVE SOMETHING” 


Make up your mind to save something this year. We have 
a new and easy plan for saving; you will like it. 4% interest. 
Send for Booklet—* Banking by Mail.” 


Union Bank & Trust Company 
Bowling Green, Va. 
“Capital and Surplus, $120,000.00" 








Fellow Teachers— 


Your Journal reminds you of obli- 


gations to advertisers; speak to 


them in appreciation—don’t fail! 


When in Richmond come to see us. At the Con- 


ference our representative will be located in John Mar- 


shall High School. 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
312 Lyric Building 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA 
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TEACHING THE NEW GEOGRAPHY 


By W. W. Atwoop anv H. G. THomas 


This is a manual for the Frye-Atwood Geographical Series—and more. It gives teachers the 
spirit of the new geography teaching. 


You will find here a full explanation of regional geography, a helpful discussion of problem- 
method teaching, a number of type problems worked out in detail, additional lists of suggested 
problems, a list of suggested projects, full and practical suggestions for the use of the Frye-Atwood 


maps and illustrations, and answers to all the problems and review questions in the Frye-Atwood 
Book Two. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 
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The Zenith Motion Picture 


Projector 


A Standard Machine—Not a Makeshift 

Uses 110 or 32 Volt Current. Universal Motor. Has Stere- 
opticon attachment and projects standard pictures and slides. 

Sold strictly on its merits. 

Each and every machine is honestly built and fully guar- 
anteed. The ZENITH meets every projector requirement 
in the world. 

A novice can operate it with absolute safety. 
APPROVED BY 

The City Electrical Department, Richmond, Va. 

Underwriters Laboratories. 

ENDORSED BY 

Board of Education, Raleigh, N. C. 

Bureau of Community Service, Raleigh, N. C. 

Community Recreation Association, Richmond, Va. 

PRICE COMPLETE, $296.00. 


Special Terms to Educational Institutions. 
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Approved and listed as 
a standard machine by 
the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories of the 
National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 








110 North 7th Street 


Write for Catalogue to 


EDUDATIONAL FILM EXCHANGE 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Zenith Projectors 
Pathe Educational Film Service 
Richmond, Virginia 











DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 
Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 
iease Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000 West Marshall Street 
Ricumonp, Va., Distributors 




















LENNES-JENKINS’ 
APPLIED ARITHMETICS 


—A sane and progressive course built on the best 
in modern method. 

—A practical application of the everyday prob- 
lems of life. 

—The result of more than ten years’ investigation 
of current arithmetic. 

—The material is excellently adapted to the child 
using each book. 

—Affiliated with the child’s activities—hence his 
spontaneous interest. 

—Gives many valuable suggestions for motivating 
work in arithmetic and provides much drill. 
—The Teachers’ editions are special features and 
relieve the teacher of much drudgery, embody- 
ing not only answers, but solutions to compli- 
cated examples; supplementary and drill mate- 

rial, suggestions, ete. 
—Are attractively illustrated and_ substantially 
bound. 


Book I—for grades 2, 3 and 4......... eer 
—Book Ti—for grades 5 and 6.......00. 50.20% 80c 
—Book Iil—for grades 7 and 8...........0+. 88c 


—If you are considering arithmetic, write for 
samples. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 
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University of Virginia, ““Vircinta 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


The following Departments of study are represented: 


I.—THE COLLEGE 
By virtue of the elective system undegraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal 


four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Cultural 
or Vocational). 
Il.—DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the Col- 
lege. The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
III.— DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
IV.—DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
The course covers three years of study. Entrance requirements include one year of college 
work. The Library facilities are excellent. 
V.—DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 
VI—DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Excellent facilities for the professional training for those who expect to teach or to admin- 
ister school affairs. 
VIIL—SUMMER SCHOOL 
The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of 
high school principals, teachers, and schoo] administrators. 
TUTITION IN ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS FREE TO VIRGINIANS. Loan Funds available for men 
and women. All other expenses reduced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. Address THE REGISTRAR 














THE VIRGINIA SCHOOL — - 
FOR THE DEAF AND THE BLIND Virginia Military 


STAUNTON —Established 1839— VIRGINIA 


a 
THE STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL for the blind and the | t t t 
deaf children of Virginia—an integral part of the State ns l u e 
Public School System for the er ng of those children, 
who through deafness or defective vision cannot be 
trained in the regular public schools, 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF—For pupils partially or 
totally deaf. 

Regular public school branches, taught orally by trained 
teachers through speech and apess® reading: physical 2 
education and military training. ocational courses in- 
clude Printing, Shoe Repairing, Carpentering, Cabinet Collegiate 
Making, Baking, Agriculture, Dairying, Poultry Raising, 3 
Mechanical Drawing, Sewing, Cooking, Dressmaking. 


SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND—For pupils with defec- Technical, 


tive vision or totally blind. 


Regular public school branches prescribed by State eye 
Course of Study—Accredited High School work, Physi- Military 


cal_ Education, Music Department providing instruction 
in Vocal, Piano, Pipe Organ and Orchestral Music and 
Chorus Singing. Vocational courses include Piano Tun- 
ing, Broom Making, Mattress Making, Chair Caning, 
Basketry, Sewing, Cooking, Knitting, Crocheting, Poul- 
try Raising. 

Faculty of forty trained teachers, 

Pupils from seventy-five counties. 


Situated in Staunton in the beautiful Valley of Vir- ° 
ginia. Beautiful lawns, athletic grounds, tiled swim- For Information Address 


ming pool, gymnasiums. 


Board and tuition free to every deaf or blind child POST ADJUTANT, VM 


in Virginia. 


Write for Catalog. 


H. M. McManaway, Superintendent 











LEXINGTON - - - «+ VIRGINIA 
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FREDERICKSBURG 
STATE NORMAL | 
SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


Five strong professional courses. 
Splendid elevated location. 
Ample equipment. 


Strong in health and physicial edu- 
cation. 

Four years B. S. degree courses in 
Commercial Subjects, Music Super- 
vision, Industrial Arts. Two year 
graduates of Normal Schools and two 
year college graduates given credit on 
degree. 

High school graduates and holders of 
first grade certificates eligible to enter. 

For literature, write 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President 
FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 





HARRISONBURG 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


Courses Leading to Professional Diplome: 


Two Year Courses 


For Primary and Kindergarten Teachers. 
For Grammar Grade Teachers. 

For — High School Teachers. 

For High School Teachers. 


fepr 


Four Year Courre 


In Home Economics, under the Smith-Hughes Law, lead- 
ing to the B. S. degree in Education. 


Opportunities for students needing financial assistance 
through 

System of student service 

Free State Scholarships 

State Loan Fund 

Only candidates for professional courses admitted. 

Mature student body makes for high professional 
standards and splendid school spirit. 

Exceptional practice teaching facilities in both urban 
and rural schools. 


For Catalogue address 


SAMUEL P. DUKE, President 




















The College of 
William and Mary 


1693----1921 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Thorough academic courses leading to the degrees of 
.B., B.S., and M.A.; well equipped laboratories and 
excellent library; unexcelled health conditions, historic 
environment and intimate contact with the best ideals 
of VIRGINIA. 

WILLIAM AND MARY is also the STATE TEACH- 
ERS’ COLLEGE FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 

Special Teachers’ Training Courses. 

Course in Home Economics under the Smith-Hughes 
Act, Pre-Medical courses, Pre-Legal courses, re- 
Engineering courses. Courses in business administra- 
tion and commerce. Courses for commercial teachers. 

State scholarships for those preparing to be teachers 
and superintendents. 


Loan Fund for Virginia students. 
For Particulars, address 


College of William and Mary 


WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 


J. A. C. CHANDLER, 
President 


H. L. Bruivces, 
Registrar 











STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL FOR 
WOMEN 


Farmville Virginia 
PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
Leading To 


DIPLOMA OR DEGREE 


Prepares teachers for kinder- 
garten, primary, grammar 
grade, high school, rural school, 
and Home Economics work. 


For Catalogue, giving full information as 
to State Scholarships, Expenses, Course, 
etc., address 


THE REGISTRAR 


State Normal School for Women 
Farmville, Virginia 
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Eclipse School Furniture 


Write for Catalogue Showing Our Complete Line of : 
STATIONARY AND ADJUSTABLE DESKS---MOVABLE DESKS 





New Eclipse Sanitiry Single Stationary Desk Eclipse Movable Chair Desk 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Che Theodor Kundts Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


VIRGINIA OFFICE: 110 NORTH 7th STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 
































SUPERINTENDENTS 


of large city systems and of county or rural 
systems unite with primary supervisors and grade 
teachers in extolling the wonderful achievements 
of the 


Aldine Reading Method 


Strong and convincing as are the thousands of endorsements of the 
Method, a classroom demonstration must of necessity be more 
satisfying to the teacher of reading, and an invitation is accord- 
ingly extended to superintendents and others who may be inter- 
ested to send for specimen copies of the Aldine Readers and Cards. 
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NEWSON © COMPANY 
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includes over 170 volumes for class-room, reading circle, or library. Among 
the titles in the series will be found the masterpieces of the language. 


The text of each classic has received special attention, and the editorship 
is marked by sound scholarship and judgment. The notes are suggestive and 
helpful without being obtrusive. 


Since it includes practically all of the titles recommended by the National 
Conference on Uniform Requirements in English in its comprehensive list, this is 
undoubtedly the most complete and satisfactory series of classics for schools 
now available. 


The price, which is uniform for all volumes, is likewise the lowest average 
price at which schools can purchase such classics for modern editions, well 
edited and bound. , 


To avoid confusion of varying prices, many schools have adopted this series 
exclusively. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York City 




















The Hampton Normal and A¢ricultural Institute 


James E. Gregg, Principal Hampton, Virginia Frank K. Rogers, Treasurer 


George P. Phenix, Vice-Principal William H. Scoville, Secretary 


Object—Founded in 1868 by Gen. Samuel C. Armstrong to train selected 
youth who should go out to teach and train their people. The Institute was 
designed to instruct Negro youth in morality, industry, and thrift, as well as in 
earnest and practical Christianity. 


Hampton Today—An industrial village with 900 boarding students; 1,100 
acres; 140 buildings; instruction farm of 835 acres; and 200 teachers and 
workers. Hampton stands for “a sound body, a trained capacity, and an un- 
selfish outlook on life.” Hampton is on the State of Virginia list of approved 
four-year secondary schools. 


Revised Courses—(1) Normal School: Two-year course, based on four-year 
secondary course; (2) Agricultural School: Collegiate course of 3 years (36 
months), based on four-year secondary course; (3) Trade School: Four-year 
course in 1] trades and short course in 3 trades; (4) Business School: Four- 
year course, based on two-year secondary course; (5) Home Economics School: 
Two-year course, based on four-year secondary course; (6) Academic School: 
Four-year secondary course; also preparatory course. 
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Come to Educational Conference, November 22-25 


If you need teachers, we have the best. If you want a position, we can get you the 
best. Let us serve you; it’s our business to serve. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Three Offices Richmond Office: 617-18 American Bank Building 











The Religious, Educational, Industrial Teachers’ newest 
and best tool—the motion picture. Available wherever there 
is electric light. Absolutely nothing under the sun more 
ideal for class instruction or entertainment than “movies” 
made with a De Vry Portable Motion Picture Projector. 


No expensive, complicated installation necessary. 


Price $250. Booklet upon request. 


State distributors for Universal Farm Light and Power 
Plants. Sizes 15 KW to 25 KW and prices $295.00 up. Some 
good territory still open for live dealers. 


COSBY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2101 E. Marshall St., Richmond Va. 


Everything in the Electrical Line 














Virginia Public W. W. FOSTER 
Schools: Part II 


Educational Tests 


T:.. volume contains the results of the exten- 
sive testing program carried out by the Division Nothing Missing But the Voice 
of Tests in the Virginia School Survey of 1919. 








Photographer 


112 N. 9th St. :: Richmond, Va. 





Detailed reports, with tables and graphs, give the 





result of the use of standard tests in measuring 
ability in reading, spelling, handwriting, arith- 


metic, English composition, and algebra. In addi- VIRGINIA 


tion there is a comprehensive discussion of a basis 


for grouping elementary school pupils which is ENGRAVING CO., Ine. 


based upon intelligence testing in the survey and 
supplemented by the other test results. 


Photo Engravers 


RIcHMOND, VA. 


W orld Book Company Special Rates on Work 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York for Annuals 


Cloth. xii + 235 pages. Price $2.40. 
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NOW READY 


DUNN’S COMMUNITY CIVICS FOR 
CITY SCHOOLS 


The Companion Book to 
Dunn’s Community Civics and Rural Life 


These modern texts—the latest by the foremost authority in this field— 
make government mean something real to the young citizen. From their 
use the pupil gains a definite appreciation of the broad scope and social 
value of community civics today. Mr. Dunn’s wise specialization en- 
ables both the city and the rural school to have a text applying sound 
ideals of good citizenship to its distinctive problems. 


Immediate adoptions by Newark, N. J., and Baltimore, 
Md., indicate that the newly published Community Civics 
for City Schools will be as successful as its widely used 
companion book. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


231-245 West 39th Street New York City 




















VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


is becoming an important element 
in primary and secondary education 


We, therefore, offer free of charge, express prepaid, to the first Virginia school, 
from which in response to our advertisement in The Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation an order is received for the Encyclopedia AMERICANA, a 1,000 foot 
moving picture film, showing how books are made from the preparation of 
the manuscripts through the various processes of editing, collating, printing, 
binding, ete., until the bound volume appears as a finished product. 


This picture has been pronounced one of the finest educational films ever ex- 
hibited in America, and is approved and in constant use by the Department of 


Education of New York City. 


For particulars of film—write 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA CORPORATION 


EDWARD C. CARRINGTON, President 
New York Ciry 
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The Encyclopedia 


AMERICANA | 


New—Up-to-date—Authoritative 


PROGRESS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Alabama Department of Education is standardizing 
the Libraries of the County High Schools and the other 
accredited High Schools of the State. It “requires” each 
approved high school to have a standard Encyclopedia of 
recent date. To the latest edition of the Encyclopedia 
Americana it gives its “unqualified approval.” 


STATE OF ALABAMA 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Montgomery 


Joun W. ABERCROMBIE, 
Superintendent. 
October 17, 1921. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA CORPORATION, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 


DEAR SiR:— 

We are preparing in this department standards for the libraries 
of the county high schools and the other accredited high schools of 
the state. One of the requirements already passed upon is that every 
approved high school should have a standard encyclopedia of recent 
date. Among the encyclopedias placed upon our approved list is the 
Latest Edition of the Encyclopedia Americana. I am glad to inform 
you that this encyclopedia receives the unqualified approval of this 
department. Yours very truly, 


(Signed) W. L. SPENCER, 
Supervisor Secondary Education. 


Special Library and School Edition made in accord with the specifi- 
cations of the American Library Association. Write for our special terms 
to Educational Institutions. — 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA CORPORATION 


27 William Street, Peoples Gas Building, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILL. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Publishers of 


The Aldine Group of Textbooks 


on Reading, Spelling, and Language 
have just published 


The Language of America 


Lessons in Elementary English and 
Citizenship for Adults 
Books One and Two and a Teachers’ Manual 
By CAROLINE E. MYERS 
and GARRY C. MYERS, Ph.D. 


Head Department of Psychology 
Cleveland School of Education 


and, by the same authors 


The MYERS MENTAL MEASURE 


A Group Intelligence Test 


adapted from the Army Tests and Stanford-Binet 
to groups of individuals from the Kindergarten 
to the University. 

















School Bus Bodies 


Made in Dixie 


Our home is just over the State line. We are 
in easy reach of a large part of Virginia, close 
enough for you to drive your trucks to our fac- 
tory for a body and get it mounted free. 


Our factory is modern. 
Our bodies well made of oak and steel. 
Our prices will surprise you. 


We want you to see our truck with body 
mounted at the Educational Conference in Rich- 
mond November 22nd to 25th, which will be in 
charge of Prof. W. W. Barnhart. 


Write for cuts and prices on our famous Iron 
Bound Truck Bodies. 


THE OXFORD BODY 
COMPANY 


OXFORD, N. C. 
Cuas. O. Marnor, Manager 











Music Arouses 
A New School 
Spirit! 


Music is fast coming into its rightful place in the 
schools of America. Educators recognize its value 
as a recreational force; its refreshing effect on 
tired minds and bodies; its beneficial influence 
on all school work. 


Music means progress. A good piano should be 
available to every room. W. Otto Miessner’s 
Monogram, the “Baby Upright” Supreme, is the 
ideal piano for school use. It is Mr. Miessner’s 
latest creation; a development of the small piano 
originated by him, possessing many exclusive 
advantages. 

Its tone is truly remarkable; surprisingly big and 
beautiful; unsurpassed for school work. The 
Monogram is only 3 feet 7 inches high, 4 feet 
6 inches wide, 2 feet deep. Weighs only 375 Ibs. 
Easily moved from room to room. 


Get complete information. Your school can have 
a Monogram. The 32-page book, “A Hundred 
Ways to Raise Money,” tells what to do when 
funds are lacking. Mail the coupon. 


THE MIESSNER PIANO CO. 
228 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





V Jo E-11-21. 
Miessner Piano Co., 
228 3rd St., Milwaukee, 
Please send your free 32-page book, “A Hundred Ways 
to Raise Money”; also the Monogram catalog and details 
of your special 10 Days’ Trial offer to schools, 


BIN, Scngsennsenkewewednasseaaeen beens Geethedsessuusenaeinnnen 
PE Wiiutndindvsdadcassdnemeredbtsaukosdcbevdondeseneaienn 
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MENTAL TESTING 


Justice to childhood demands mental measurement. It protects both 
pupil and teacher through accurate grading and points the way for 


proper instruction. 


The Sine Qua Non of Testing: 





TERMAN—The Intelligence of School Children 


TERMAN—The Measurement of Intelligence 


TERMAN—Record Booklets 


TERMAN—Condensed Guide for the Binet-Simon Intelligence Tests 
Monror, De Voss & KELLY—Educational Tests & Measurements. 


Testing materials and blanks also furnished. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON 

















MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY 


Drawing Equipment 


If you are planning to equip your 
schools with Drawing Materials, get 
samples and prices of the BRAD- 
LEY QUALITY MATERIAL. 


We are in position to furnish all 
necessary supplies from Primary 
Grades to High School. 


THE BRADLEY GOODS ARE 
STANDARD and are in use nearly 


everywhere. 


Send for catalogs, prices 
and samples. 


Milton Bradley Company 


Arcu At 17TH St. :: Puita., Pa. 








The WILLIAM 
BYRD PRESS 


Incorporated 


QUALITY PRINTERS 
AT RIGHT PRICES 








1430-2-4-6 East Franklin Street 








RICHMOND : : VIRGINIA 
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Dreyfus 


Smart Apparel for Misses and Women 


HUNDREDS 
of 
COATS, SUITS AND DRESSES 


In the Smartest Fashions of the Hour 


They're Reasonably Priced 

















_— 








| 


MILLINERS FURRIERS 


Whitlocks 


Three Fifteen East Broad Street 


Smart Hats Smart Furs 
Modestly Priced 











Remember Our Institutional Principle: 


“Exclusive but not Expensive” 


FURS 
REMODELED MADE REPAIRED 
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Broad Street at First, Richmond, Va. 


NW IHETHER it is a_ stylish, new Outfit, beautiful 
fom] Fabrics, dependable Beddings, or something in the 


line of Furnishings to brighten up the home, you will find 
our Fall and Winter displays reflecting high quality, va- 
riety and completeness at the Right Prices. Every pur- 
chase is an interpretation of our slogan: ‘‘Service First, 


a“ 
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Satisfaction Always.” 
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FURS 


VALUE-GIVING PRICES PREVAIL—MAKING 
THIS AN UNUSUAL 


FUR OPPORTUNITY 


The secret of beautiful Furs lies in superior skins—perfectly matched and fault- 
lessly modeled according to the latest mode. Having selected our Furs with this 
in mind, we are prepared to offer our customers 


The Most Beautiful Examples of the Art of Peltry 

















Repair IMais on Remember— 
Work We are manu- 
Expertly facturers— we 
_ Sch wartz 9 Inc. ae tie soe 
Moderate m a n ufacture 

Pric ; . oO 
“ 31% East Broad. Furriers en 
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We Want Every i 
VISITING | 
SCHOOL TEACHER | 
To Make Dabney’s 
Her Headquarters 
On Dabney’s first floor you can check your | 
bundles, free of course,—and rest too, | 
while on your shopping trip. | 
| | 
Incidentally, we have over one hundred | 
new footwear styles that we'll be glad to | | 
show you. | | 
F.W.DABNEY&CO. | 
FINE SHOES | 
BROAD AT 5th RICHMOND, VA. 
| 
Sectpaneietnmbnitiacentet thi akidadabennamina | 
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We Can Supply 


TEACHERS and SCHOOLS 


WITH BOOKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Standard Fiction, Devotional and Inspirational Books, Historical 


Works. Books covering all phases of the World War. 


Our Catalogue should be in every school for ready reference. 


We make a specialty of mail orders and prepay charges. 


PUBLISHING HOUSE OF M. E. CHURCH, SOUTH 


SMITH & LAMAR, Agents 
900 East Broad St., Richmond, Virginia 
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BROAD AT FIFTH, RICHMOND 


ANNOUNCE MID-SEASON SHOWING OF DISTINCTIVE 
| THALHIMER MODELS 
| 


| COATS :: DRESSES :: SUITS 


At prices we are pleased to know will please you. 

Also, throughout our store, splendid suggestions for 

Christmas gifts, including excellent holiday stocks 
of embroidery linens. 





79 YEARS A Goop STORE 



































D. Buchanan & Son 
Jewelers 


BROAD at THIRD 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, SILVERWARE 


Supreme in Quality—Moderate in Price 


Established 1885 
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SYDNOR PUMP AND 
WELL COMPANY 


Water Supply Equipment 
and Artesian Well 
Drilling 


Pumping Machinery of 
All Kinds 


Pumps, Wind-Mills, Tanks, Towers, 
Rams, Pipe, Gasoline Engines, 
Saw-Mills, Supplies, Ete. 


1310 E. Main STREET 
RICHMOND, VA. 











This Space is Reserved for 


MURPHY’S 
HOTEL 


OF RICHMOND 


That well-known, modern, fire- 
proof hostelry, which has the 
reputation of being the largest in 
the South. 


Located at Eighth and Broad, on 
direct car lines to all stations, it is 
the only hotel in Richmond with 
attached garage. 


RATES: 
$1.50 Upward, European Plan 
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LittleRed 
School House 


“Wocaiene Seanat of Greatness” i 





—7 If properly equipped, 
| | | there is no factor in the 
| | _ world today more potent 
| in the building of good 
All | citizenship than 


|. the school. 


Every School Must Have ma- - 
terials, supplies and equipment— | | 
“the tools of the schools’’. These | | | 
will be needed periodically for 
replacement, expansion, etc. 
Have your buying information at | | | 
hand now. || 


Send for our Catalogs. 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
+... 


Schoolroom Equipment 
Records Papers Registers Maps 
Furniture, Etc. 
Laboratory Equipment for 
All Sciences 








Agriculture Chemistry 
Biology Physics, Etc. 
Manuals | 

| Agriculture Physical Geography | 
| Physics 


| CATALOGS SENT TO SCHOOL | 
| MEN UPON REQUEST — 


“A Mark of of 
SERVICE 


W. M. W. M. Welch Siiemntan Ca. Co. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of 
Scientific Apparatus and School Supplies 


1516 Orleans St. Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


LG 


A Sign "A Sign of 
photininictnine sie WIE 


elLC 
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Place’s Beginning Latin 





New Possibilities in the teaching of Latin are clearly shown by 
this book. It justifies the keeping of Latin in the course of 
study by making the study of Latin an intensive study of 
English; it gives original and practical methods for the 
mastery of the progressive steps in the study and it invests 
the subject with unusual interest. | 


To the Pupil this book is like a friendly and reliable guide along 
a new and puzzling trail. With it he does not stumble 
blindly on but goes forward with a clear understanding of 
how the new task is related to what he has already learned. 
He is constantly impressed with the fact that half the life in 
the veins of English is from the Latin. 


To the Teacher this book is more like a skillful assistant than a 
mere book of instruction. At every turn it suggests meth- 
ods of study, makes relationships clear, and does away with 
hit or miss studying. 


Enthusiastically Endorsed by 


Professor Westcott of Princeton Professor Palmer of Vassar College 
Professor Magoffin of Johns Hopkins Professor Hadzsits of Univ. of Penn. 
Professor Durham of Hamilton College Professor Conover of Delaware College 
Professor Hamilton of Elmira College Professor Yeames of Hobart College 
Professor Robinson of Johns Hopkins Professor Ebeling of Goucher College 
Professor Eaton of Syracuse University Professor Clarence W. Mendell 
Professor McDaniel of Univ. of Penn. Professor Hogue of Wash. & Lee Univ. 
Professor Haight of Vassar College Professor Hodgman of Ohio State Univ. 


Beginning Latin 
By PerLtey OAKLAND P ace, Litt. D. 


Professor of Latin, Syracuse University. 416 pages. 
144 illustrations. Five full pages in colors. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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ATTENTION! School Trustees, Teachers and Educators: 


Be sure to visit our exhibit at the John Marshall High School during the 


State Educational Conference. 


We will have on display a full and up-to-date line of School Furniture and 


School Supplies. Everyone welcome. 





American Tubular Steel Combination 


Desk 











f 1 Get 
| 
| 





VIRGOPLATE 


(TRADE MARK) 


BLACKBOARD 














American Tubular Steel Desks are 
more permanent than your building. 
The strongest and best desk manufac- 
tured, guaranteed unconditionally against 
breakage. Electrically welded, hygienic, 
sanitary, noiseless, the most modern com- 
bination desk manufactured. We can 
also furnish a large variety of other styles 
of desks which include the following: 


Oxford 20 Combination Semi-Steel Desk, 
American Semi - Steel Adjustable Desk, 
American Steel Adjustable Box Desk and 
Chair, American Steel Commercial Ad- 
justable Desk and Chair, Moulthrop Mov- 
able Chair Desk and many other styles of 
superior design and construction. 


the genuine trade mark “Virgoplate.” 


There are many imitations, but the genuine Vir- 
goplate contains a great many special advan- 
tages over other so-called composition black- 
| boards. 


Made in black and green, in standard 


widths and lengths. Best blackboard manufactured. Write for free sample today. 


The very best maps and globes. W. & A. K. 
Johnston’s latest publications. A full line Political, 
Medieval and Modern European History, Ancient 
History, Blackboard Outline, Desk Paper Cutline, 
and Sanford’s American History Maps. Many other 
Charts—Primary, High School and 
Playground equipment, gymnasium 
equipment and athletic goods. Teachers’ supplies, 
Kindergarten furniture and 


different styles. 
Physiology. 


pencils and_ tablets. 
primary material and supplies. 


Every article for schools and colleges. 


Manual Training, Domestic Science and Labora- 
tory Furniture and Supplies for course in Physics, 
Chemistry and Agriculture. Sanitary paper towels 
and janitors’ supplies. Old Dominion Patent Heat- 
ing and Ventilating System. Kaustine Waterless 
Chemical Toilet System and equipment. Wire 
window guards and window shades. Iron end audi- 
torium chairs, portable and folding chairs in popu- 
lar styles. Church furniture and equipment and 
Sunday-school supplies. Grafonolas and pianos. 


Write for latest catalogs and 


revised price list, 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-12 W. MARSHALL ST. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Box 1177. 























Why Pay the Middleman? 

Why Pay Excessive Freight Rates? 
Buy Direct from Factory. 
Patronize a Southern Industry. 


Fronts and Rears_____ 6.00 8.25 
Large Stock. Immediate Shipment. 


Write for Our Catalogue of School 
Furniture and Supplies. 


THE SOUTHERN 
DESK COMPANY 


HICKORY, N. C. 


Prices Delivered Anywhere in Virginia. | 


SINGLES DOUBLES | 
Nos. 1 and 2_____- $6.75 $9.75 
Nos. 3 and 4_______- 6.50 9.25 
Nos. 5 and 6_______- 6.25 8.75 


| 





























November 22-25 
VIRGINIA EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


is to be held in Richmond and to all attending we 


extend a cordial invitation to make our store their 


_firrish@ 


Clothiers. /urmishers 


605 East Broad 


headquarters. 
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